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The Background of the Negro as a Business Man 


EW Americans think of the 
fe Negro as a factor in business, 
and the Negro does not usual- 


ly bestir himself in that direction. 
Some persons of the white race, 


therefore, have reached the conclu- 
sion that the Negro is not adapted to 
the pioneering work required for 
business, that he has not the patience 
and long suffering upon which suc- 
cess in this field is based. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the Negro is bet- 
ter suited for cultural things than for 
tackling the more serious problems 
underlying the economic and indus- 
trial structure of the universe. 

Such conclusions, however, are 
false. Persons expressing these ideas 
have no facts to support them. They 
look at the Negro of today when he 
has scarcely emerged from bondage 
and expect him to-show no evidences 
of his having been restricted to drud- 


gery and faced eternally with insur- 
mountable barriers which prevent 
him from rising in the commercial 
and industrial spheres. To under- 
stand a matter of this sort one must 
look both ways—to the past and to 
the present. 

With respect to business as in 
other matters, the Negro is human. 
When he has an opportunity to ad- 
vance he does so. When his progress 
is impeded, he cannot advance. The 
American Negro has had practically 
no experience in business. The white 
business man has refused to take him 
as an apprentice in business. Only 
here and there, then, has the Negro 
started out for himself in the hit- 
and-miss fashion, paying costly for 
his experience. In a few cases, how- 
ever, he has succeeded in spite of the 
lack of opportunity. Instead of be- 
lieving, then, that the Negro cannot 
succeed in business, it would be more 
reasonable to say that he has shown 
the capacity to succeed in spite of 
handicaps. 

It is well to note some of these 
handicaps along the pathway of the 
enterprising Negro—obstacles which 
the white business man does not have 
to overcome. In the first place, the 
Negro lacks capital. During the sev- 
enty-five years of his freedom, he has 
not been able to accumulate as much 
as the white man who did not pass 
through bondage. Before the Negro 
was emancipated, the white man had 
access to the natural resources of the 
country and preempted them. The 
Negro appeared upon the scene, 


- therefore, merely as a laborer and 


both the lack of capital and the trade 
unions, which have barred the Negro 
from the higher pursuits, have kept 
the race on the low level of drudgery. 
In such a position, the Negro cannot 
acquire capital quickly and naturally 
becomes discouraged. The Negro 
ceases to picture himself as function- 
ing in these large undertakings and 
tends to be resigned to his fate of be- 
ing held down. 

The Negroes when cooperating 
among themselves are still unable to 
supply the necessary capital with 
which to compete with the successful 


traders and pioneers who have pre- 
ceded them in the exploitation of the 
resources of this nation. When Ne- 
groes have done their best and raised 
considerable sums by cooperation, 
they must still seek credit to fune- 
tion on a large scale as others in the 
commercial and the industrial 
spheres. For the Negroes the facili- 
ties of credit are wanting. The bank- 
ers do not picture Negroes as success- 
ful figures in the business world and 
are not willing to take the risk of 
lending money to finance their enter- 
prises. The inevitable race prejudice 
which rises in such matters is always 
present and operates with the usual 
effects. Unless the supply of money 
is unusually abundant, the Negro 
cannot borrow at all, and often when 
he does succeed in securing a loan, 
he has to pay a heavy bonus and a 
high rate of interest. 

When successful in finding suffi- 
cient capital to enter business, more- 
over, the Negro faces other such han- 
dicaps—discriminations in being un- 
able to buy on terms granted oth- 
ers and at such low prices as are 
granted to members of trade asso- 
ciations and combinations which tend 
to freeze out small business men who 
have sufficient initiative and expe- 
rience to make a success of their un- 
dertakings. Only here and there in 
communities where the chain stores 
have not reached out to control the 
trade can the Negro business man 
succeed. They can buy in job lots at 
low rates and sell by retail at lower 
prices than the Negro business man 
can buy at wholesale rates. 

The Negro in business, therefore, 
is fortunate only in developing some- 
thing new or in invading some field 
into which no one else has gone. 
Some Negroes have shown suck fore- 
sight in exploiting the weaknesses of 
their race. Because large numbers 
of Negroes consider themselves in- 
ferior, they labor earnestly to change 
their features by artificial processes 
in order to conform to those of the 
Caucasian type. This requires the 
powdering of their faces and the 
straightening of their hair with de- 
vices from which a number of Ne- 
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gro manufacturers of chemical prep- 
arations have made fortunes. Among 
the outstanding firms thus operating 
are the Overton Hygienic Company 
of Chicago, the Madame C. J. Walk- 


er Company of Indianapolis, the 
Poro Preparations, manufactured 
and sold first from St. Louis but now 
from Chicago, and the Apex Products 
of Atlantic City. White firms, how- 
ever, also alive to the possibilities of 
this field, have long since penetrated 
it and are now endeavoring to secure 
a large part of this business. 

This statement with respect to the 
few successes recently made by Ne- 
groes in business, however, does not 
apply generally because a number of 
Negroes are still found operating 
along all the various lines, although 
they may not be eminently successful. 
A few generations ago the Negro did 


» 
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well in organizing banks and insur- 
ance companies. In rendering the 
Negroes a service which others had 
denied, these firms had an advantage 
in some respects like those of the 
manufacturers of toilet articles. 
Large banks were not patient in 
dealing with borrowers of small sums, 
and their deposits did not bring to 
the banks a supply of cash large 
enough to be profitable to the insti- 
tutions handling their savings. The 
Negro bank stepped in to render this 
service, and some of them flourished 
during the prosperous years before 
the World War; but most of them 
went down during the lean years. The 
general cause for their failures was 
unwise and unprofitable investments, 
resulting in frozen assets. 

The insurance companies also op- 
erated along the line of doing for the 
Negroes what the white insurance 
companies failed to do. For many 
years it had been thought that the 
Negroes were poor risks because they 
died out too rapidly, and the largest 
insurance companies refused to insure 
them. The Negro insurance compa- 
nies in entering this field did a pros- 
perous business for a number of 
years, and it seemed that their future 
was bright, but some of them failed 
to bear in mind the high mortality 
rate among Negroes and did not work 
toward the end of meeting that con- 
tingency. Others, moreover, missed 
the mark in investing their funds, 
and when the crisis came they failed. 

In insurance and banking, however, 
all Negro firms did not fail. Some 
of these weathered the depression of 
the recent lean years and are in con- 
dition to go forward in the expansion 
ol their business. They are proceed- 
ing cireumspectively in the light of 
the experience which members of the 
race in these lines have dearly bought 
during the last generation. The out- 
standing insurance companies are 
the Universal Life, the Atlanta Life, 
the Afro-American Life, the North 
Carolina Matual, the Victory Life, 
the Supreme-Liberty Life, and the 
Southern Aid Society of Virginia. 


Small Beginnings in Business 


The beginnings of the Negro in 


business are interesting. While there 
have been many difficulties facing 
the Negro in this sphere, their success 
has been in some respects phenome- 
nal. Brought to this country as slaves 
and put to work in the households 
and on the plantations of this coun- 
try, the Negro had not much to help 
him rise in this restricted sphere. 
When slavery became restricted to 
the agricultural parts of the country, 
moreover, this made his advances in 
business still slower. In the first 
place, the Negro had to toil for others 
a long while before he became free to 
participate as a member of the com- 
munity. His chances to become per- 
manently attached to things material 
with which he might thus advance 
were few. In the northern states 
where only few of his race were first 
settled and the competition of the 
Yankee was very keen, the struggle 
was very difficult in spite of the bet- 
ter opportunity to become free. 

In the South, however, where free 
Negroes constituted an enterprising 
element of considerable numbers in 
cities there were more chances for 
the Negro to succeed in business. 
The attitude of the aristocratic plant- 
ers was in a way helpful. Southern- 
ers of the upper class were of the 
opinion that it was unbecoming to 
engage in business. Their position 
was to be the manorial lords of the 
agricultural area and maintain them- 
selves aloof from ordinary traders 
and merchants. The largest of them 
looked upon cities as undesirable cen- 
ters where flourished crime and vice, 
and they did not aspire to such life. 

In those lines of business in which 
considerable labor was required, the 
free Negro easily succeeded. The 
making of furniture and wearing ap- 
parel entailed considerable labor 
from the sale of which a thriving 
business was sometimes possible. In 
cities like Baltimore, Norfolk, Wil- 
mington, Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile and New Orleans there were 
found many free Negroes working as 
seamstresses, tailors, boot-makers, 
and cabinet-makers who developed 
stores selling these products. 

Negroes made considerable prog- 
ress also in the grocery business. 


This business involved hard work in 
loading and unloading grain, flour, 
sugar, molasses and the like. White 
persons who were fortunate in hav- 
ing trustworthy and intelligent Ne- 
groes to work for them in such stores 
usually conducted these establish- 
ments themselves, but here and there 
free Negroes united the two fune- 
tions and could meet the competition 
and succeed. 

Some outstanding examples of 
such Negro merchants are interesting. 
Samuel Martin, a Negro benevolent 
slave holder, thus succeeded as a 
grocer or general merchant at Port 
Gibson, Mississippi. A Negro named 
Creighton in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, made a fortune in the business 
in that city. In 1833, Solomon Hum- 
phreys in Macon, Georgia, had thus 
established himself in that town, 
where he was rated as a merchant 
worth over $20,000. 

The success of the enterprising 
Negro, however, not confined to 
the grocery business. It extended to 
all fields. In New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Thomy Lafon distinguished himself 
by acummulating one-half million 
dollars in real estate. Jehu Jones was 
the proprietor of one of the most 
popular hotels in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and the owner of $40,000 
worth of property. James B. Meach- 
am, the pastor of the First African 
Baptist Church in St. Louis, Missou- 
ri, developed there by 1932 a real es- 
tate business worth about $30,000. 
About the same time, London Ferrill, 
a Baptist minister in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, provided in the same way 
homes for his parishioners and built 
up a real estate business of about the 
same value by 1830. Lunsford Lane 
by hiring his time in North Carolina 
accumulated considerable money as a 
manufacturer of tobacco in Raleigh, 
and with such funds he purchased his 
freedom and devoted his life there- 
after to the emancipation of his 
brethren in bondage. 

About a hundred years ago Thom- 
as Day, a North Carolina Negro, real- 
ized that the rough furniture of the 
people in his community did not meet 
the requirements of those of modern 
taste. He, therefore, worked out a 


style of ornate and beautiful furni- 
ture which attracted the attention of 
the most aristocratic people of the 
state and built up for himself a most 
successful business. Persons in that 
state are still talking about the Day 
furniture, and not long ago it became 
the subject of a magazine article. 


In the northern states where the 
Negroes had a sufficiently large num- 
ber to maintain a part of the com- 
munity for themselves their success 
in business was considerable. Some 
of them, however, succeeded in lines 
in which they met the competition of 
white business men. In some eases, 
the Negroes were forced to enter bus- 
iness because they could not find work 
as common laborers in cities where 
they had to meet the competition of 
the Seotch-Irish and the Germans im- 
migrating into this country about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
These Negro establishments and their 
homes, however, were sometimes de- 
stroyed by mobs of these elements 
that combined to break up their com- 
munity and force the Negroes to leave 
for Canada. Such riots broke up Ne- 
gro business esstablishments in New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Cincinnati. Even in rural areas in 
Ohio enterprising Negroes were not 
secure. 


The story of Luke Mulber illus- 
trates an exception. He came to Steu- 
benville, Ohio, in 1802, hired himself 
out to a carpenter for ten dollars a 
month during the summer, and went 
to school in the winter. At the ex- 
piration of three years he could do 
rough carpentry work and had about 
mastered the fundamentals of educa- 
tion. With this as a foundation he 
rose to a position of usefulness 
among the people of his town. Be- 
coming a contractor, he hired four 
journeymen and did such creditable 
work that he was often called upon 
to do more than he could. David Jen- 
kins, of Columbus, Ohio, was then a 
wealthy painter, glazier, and paper- 
hanger. One Hill of Chilicothe was 
its leading tanner and currier. 


In Cincinnati, the Negroes made 
opportunities for themselves. By 
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the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company alone had $960,000,000 
worth of life insurance in foree on 
Negro lives, and that that company 
takes in annually more than $50,- 
000,000 in premiums from its Negro 
policyholders. This fact apparently 
indicates that Negroes are insurance 
conscious and as a result Negroes 
themselves have built up an insurance 
business of fairly large proportions. 
According to the best information 
available, in 1936 there were forty- 
three Negro legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies operating in twenty- 
four of the United States and the 
District of Columbia. Of these forty- 
three companies, thirteen are rated 
in Best’s Life Insurance Reports for 
1936, eleven operate in more than one 
state, and seventeen are members of 
the National Negro Insurance Associ- 
ation—an asociation of Negro life in- 
surance companies formed in 1921 to 
forward the interests of the Negro 
insurance business in the United 
States. In 1936 these companies had 
capital and surplus of more than $3,- 
000,000, and more than $161,000,000 
worth of life insurance in force, most- 
ly on Negro lives. As great as these 
sums may seem, they are indeed small 
when we realize that in 1935, the as- 
sets of all life insurance companies 
operating in the United States to- 
taled nearly $25,000,000,000 with in- 
surance in force of $104,000,000,000. 
The present study is confined to elev- 
en of the larger and more representa- 
tive Negro life insurance companies, 
ten of which are in operation now, 
while an eleventh included in the 
study, failed in 1931. 

Considering the growth of insur- 
ance in force for the ten largest Ne- 
gro insurance companies for the years 
1929, 1931, and 1936, these companies 
had $11,138,037 more of insurance in 
force in 1936 than in 1931. In that 
respect, in 1929, North Carolina Mu- 
tual was first, Atlanta Life, second, 
and Supreme Liberty, third; in 1931, 
North Carolina Mutual was still first, 


[' has been asserted that in 1928 


but Supreme Liberty was second, and | 


Atlanta Life, third. In 1936, Atlanta 
Life was first, North Carolina Mu- 
tual, second, and Supreme Liberty, 
third. The largest amount of insur- 
ance in force any one of the com- 
panies under consideration had was 
the Atlanta Life with $37,374,359 in 
1936. 


It must be recognized that as far 
as the insurance business goes, these 
leading companies, judged from the 
standpoint of insurance in force, are 
comparatively small organizations. 
The combined insurance in force of 
these ten companies represents only a 
small fraction of the amount of in- 
surance in force on Negro lives in 
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Aspects of Negro Insurance Companies 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company alone. 
Regarding combined capital and 


surplus, the ten largest Negro com- 


1931 they rose to $12,000,122; and 
finally to $13,035,535 in 1936. The 
biggest gain in assets for the years 
mentioned was from 1929 to 1932 


TABLE I 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF TEN Necro Lecat Lire INSURANCE 
CoMPANIES FOR THE YEARS: 1929, 1931, 1936 
Source: Best’s Lire INSURANCE REpPorTS 


Capital and Surplus————— 


Company 1929 1931 1936 
Afro-American Life «247,901 $ 284,144 $ 455,759 
166,087 138,366 183,227* 
Mammoth Life and Accident 271,644 310,552 271,742 
North Carolina Mutual .____ 204,867 206,748 201,231 
Pilgrim Health and Life 261,909 242,027 240,112 
Southern Aid Society_____. 392,872 405,291 363,002 
Supreme Liberty Life .__ 420,463 316,538 200,000 
267,424 238,063 106,303 

NN $2,665,163 $2,765,908 $2,894,922 


*Ohio Insurance Reports, Life Companies, Parts 1-2, Business of 1935-36. 


panies had $2,665,163 in 1929; $2,- 
765,908 in 1931; and $2,894,922 in 
1936. These ten companies increased 
their capital and surplus by $100,745 
over the period 1929 to 1932. The 
effects of the depression in the period 
1931 to 1937 are shown by the fact 
that the net gain over the years was 
only $129,014. 

Looking at another aspect of these 
ten major Negro life insurance com- 
panies, their combined Admitted As- 
sets in 1929 were $10,178,410; in 


when the ten companies increased 
their assets by $1,821,712, as against 
$1,035,413 from 1931 to 1937. The 
three Negro companies, with the 
greatest admitted assets for 1936, 
were the North Carolina Mutual, the 
Atlanta Life, and the Supreme Lib- 
erty, in the order named. 


INVESTMENT Status oF Necro LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


It has been asserted that the devel- 
opment of the life insurance business 


TABLE II 


INVESTMENTS BY CLASSES OF 49 LEADING Lire INSURANCE 
CoMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
1935 
(Stated in percentages of Admitted Assets) 
Source: Arthur M. Collens in Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Convention of Life Insurance Presidents, 
December, 1935, pp. 31 ff 


Bonds 


United States Government — 
State, County, and Municipal — 
Cansdian Government — 
Other Foreign Government Bonds _- 


Total Government Bonds _ 19.5% 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks —_.________. 13.7 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 10.4 
Other Bonds and Stocks —$_$____._. 3.7 
Total Bonds and Stocks _.....__»=_ 47.3% 
Mortgages ‘ 
On Farm Property 4.4% 
On Other Property 18.3 
Total mortgages 22.7% 
Policy Loans 15.1 
Real Estate Holdings 8.9 
Cash 3.5 
Other Assets 2.5 
Total Investments 100.0% 


by Negro enterprises affords the ba- 
sis for the soundest type of business 
among Negroes, yet “the trusteeship 
of the Negro life insurance companies 
has attracted critical attention of stu- 
dents of insurance during the past 
few years. Recent losses in excess or 
two and one-half millions of dollars 
in capitalization (capital and sur 
plus), four and one-half millions ij 
assets, and one hundred millions ix 
insurance in force have caused ap. 
prehension among the patrons and 
prospects,” a writer on the Negro in- 
surance business recently stated. 
Though the author of this statement 
may have disregarded the fact that 
frequently companies that fail are re- 
organized or re-insured by other com- 
panies, thereby saving policyholders 
from total loss, yet the statement is 
significant. Seven companies were 
operating at the beginning of 1920 
with $62,000,000 worth of life insur- 
ance in force. Seven new companies, 
formed later, had insurance in force 
of $212,214,711 at the beginning of 
1929. By the beginning of 1935 seven 
companies had disappeared, includ- 
ing the largest Negro life insurance 
company in the United States, the 
National Benefit Life, which was 
completely wrecked in 1934, with 
over $73,173,312 of life insurance in 
force. 


Thus, it is little wonder that we 
turn to analyze critically the financial 
strength, as exemplified by the in- 
vestment policies and portfolio qual- 
ity, of existing leading Negro life in- 
surance companies. 

In the investment of the assets of 
life insurance companies, officials 
charged with that important function 
should keep in mind three general 
considerations: security, yield, and 
diversification. 


In view of the fact that the para- 
mount purpose of life insurance com- 
panies is to pay claims, their ability 
to do so is inextricably tied up with 
the security of the companies’ in- 
vestments. Thus, investments of a 
speculative nature should be shunned, 
more especially since the life insur- 
ance company is in the nature of a 
fiduciary, holding funds for others 
until a future date. 


Since life insurance companies are 
not expected to yield more than 3144 
per cent or 4 per cent interest, in- 
vestments to yield such rates are usu- 
ally possible on the best class of non- 
government securities. However, life 
insurance companies should seek the 
highest yield consistent with safety. 

It should be the practice of life in- 
surance companies to diversify their 
investments if they wish to pursue a 
sound investment policy. A company 
with large investments in a single en- 
terprise or a single type of industry 
or class of investment subjects itself 
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TABLE III 
Diversity or Apmirrep Assers or ELeven Necro Lire [NsurANCE CoMPANIES FoR SELECTED YEARS: 1927 To 1929, 1931 To 1935 INCLUSIVE 
(Stated in Pereentages) 

: 1927 1928 1929 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
A 23— 213323 21 — 22 35 22 No Report 2] 1 22 3027 18 1 28 2627 10 1302534 9 1 29 25 36 Report Omitted 
B 70 72111 67 71412 69— 71212 66 6 61210 63 7 71211 66 9710 8 67 48 813 7 6 7 6 6 
Cc 5 — 56 13 26 3 — 54 13 30 4 — 49 14 33 4 1 54 18 23 9 1491625 12— 511621 11 — 53 16 20 9 — 48 14 29 
D No Report 6 — 89 5 6— 89 — 5 No Report 6—87 34-——99 43 ——9 43 ——T7 423 
F 15 19 37 29 «14 21 3629 «12 — 203533 #13 718 2834 13 7182735 14 719 2634 13 7 202733 17 8 24 3219 
G No Report No Report No Report 72 35 416 743 4415 7627312 O47 27313 =3+62 310 3 22 
IH 7 — 40 10 43' 7 — 39 11 43° 8 —- 40 14 38 5 2 43 13 37* 5 1 54 15 25 4 1 58 13 24 3 1 59 12 25 5 — 65 12 18 
I - —-——- oe 16 — 36 2127 ————— 8 — 38 24 30 7 — 44 20 29-11 — 43 22 24 
J 12 13 49 26014 155219 17—1441 28 15 — 2241 22 15 — 243922 18 — 273916 19 — 29 32 20 13 — 32 35 20 
Kx 8 34 58° 22 -38 40 32—— 3731 2112 43429 13 6 243027 25— 2 44 29 No Report 12 — 30 39 19 


‘Ineludes Cash—41% 


to fortunes that have often turned 
out to be misfortunes. Diversification 
not only allows an inflow of funds in 
times of necessity, but it tends to 
compensate for the weakness of any 
one investment. To that end, states 
have recognized such dangers, and in 
their statutes, have limited the 
amounts to be invested in a single 
investment. Cases in point are: the 
New York statute to the effect that a 
domestic life insurance company may 
“invest in or loan on not more than 
one per centum of its total assets up- 
on notes or bonds secured by mort- 
gages or trust deed” on unenecum- 
bered real property, to comply with 
provisions of the National Housing 
Act of 1934; and the Ohio statute, to 
the effect that “no domestic life in- 
surance company shall . invest 
more than five per cent of its capital, 
surplus and contingency funds . . . 
in bonds, notes, debentures and pre- 
ferred stocks of a particular cor- 
poration.” 

Following is a table purporting to 
show the diversification of invest- 
ments of life insurance companies in 
the United States. These figures are 
taken from the investment analysis 
of 49 leading companies, representing 
more than 92 per cent of the insur- 


* Includes Cash—49% 


ance business in the United States in 
1935. 

It is evident from the table that 
bonds and stocks, including railroad, 
publie utility, federal, state and a 
small percentage of other types, rep- 
resent the largest portion of assets of 
the leading companies doing a major 
portion of the life insurance busi- 
ness in the United States. As such, 
bonds and stocks, if properly select- 
ed, represent a favorite type of in- 
vestment in the light of the consider- 
ations previously mentioned. They 
offer diversification, and usually offer 
adequate yield and safety of princi- 
pal. Mortgage loans, if properly se- 
lected, are an attractive form of in- 
vestment from the standpoint of yield 
and security. Policy loans, represent- 
ing 15.1 per cent of the investments of 
the leading life insurance companies, 
are excellent from the standpoint of 
yield and security, since they are 
based on the reserve value of the pol- 
icies issued by the company itself, but 
a preponderance of policy loans is 
usually evidence of careless under- 
writing by the company’s agents. 
Further, they tend to defeat the pur- 
pose of life insurance in that such 
loans are seldom repaid and benefi- 


* Ineludes Cash—42% 


ciaries are deprived to the extent of 
the amount borrowed. 

Real estate holdings and cash have 
minor positions in the portfolios of 
the leading life insurance companies, 
the former representing about 10 per 
cent of assets. Real estate is not con- 
sidered to be a good form of invest- 
ment for life insurance companies 
because it usually is not readily con- 
vertible into cash, and because it is 
frequently subject to serious depre- 
ciation. For this reason, as mentioned 
previously, states usually limit the 
amount to which companies may keep 
title, to home office property and such 
other property as may come into pos- 
session of the company through fore- 
closure proceedings. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF ASSETS OF 
Necro CoMPANIES 


A study of the table above reveals 
the diversification of admitted assets 
of eleven Negro life insurance com- 
panies for (1) the period 1927 to 
1929, and (2) from 1931 to 1935. 
For obvious reasons, the specific 
names of the companies under obser- 
vation have been omitted and are 
called, respectively, Company “A,” 
Company “B,” Company “C,” ete. 
For the period 1927 to 1929, with the 


*Ineludes Cash—33% 


exception of Company A, few of the 
companies had any considerable con- 
centration of their assets in bonds and 
stocks. Exeluding Company A, which 
had from 67 per cent to 70 per cent 
of its assets in bonds and stocks, the 
companies for which reports were 
available invested an average of 13 
per cent to 15 per cent from 1927 to 
1930 in securities of this type. This 
compares unfavorably with the ap- 
proximate 50 per cent in this class 
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TABLE IV 
Boxp RavINGs OF THE PortTFrOLIOS OF Stx Necro Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES BASED ON Moopy’s Bonp Ratines 
Rated as of Date of Acquisition and Other Selected Years 


Companies and Selected Years Companies and Selected Years 


Companies and Selected Years 


Ratings _sition 1930 1934 1935 sition 1929 1934 1935 sition 1929 1934 1935 sition 1930 sition 1930 1934 1935 sition 19301934 
AAA 16 Did .07 .03 .00 05 Acquisition 15 01 40 18 .19 14 No 14 12 
AA Ad not not .03 .00 12 10 date 04 10 .09 re- 
A 02 op- op- .79 14 .00 21 27 not 55 .08 15 07 09 06  .06 port 
BAA 03 er- er- .03 .00 listed 06 .23 .09 08 .20 01 
BA ate ate .03 07 07 24 30 in 06 .08 07 01 04 04 = .04 06 07 
B in in .02 30 17 15 reports 10 a6 
CAA ll 01 02 03 .02 13 .06 .03 
CA 02 01 .06 .07 
Cc .07 .02 .02 18 41? 01 01 01 01 
Unlisted .06 Ohio Ohio .03 54 .20 17 68 82 .04 .04 4 72 65 .69 


‘Though there are included in these bonds some that at time of issuance may have merited favorable ratings, ratings are not ascertainable (1936). How- 


ever, their general quality is poor. 
* A large percentage of bonds in this classification were in default and to facilitate the work, were placed in this class. 
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The Present Status of the Negro in Pharmacy 


BOUT 95 per cent or more of 
A the Negro graduates of colleges 
of pharmacy enter retail drug- 
stores, where they become proprie- 
tors, managers, pharmacists and 
clerks. Approximately 1 per cent en- 
ter detail work for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers; approximately .5 per 
cent enter the strictly professional 
type of pharmacy; and approximate- 
ly 2.5 per cent engaged in vocations 
allied with pharmacy. It is interest- 
ing to note that statistics reveal that 
fewer pharmacists have been on re- 
lief rolls than any other professional- 
ly trained persons. 

Private ownership is_ profitable 
when the location is chosen with con- 
sideration for population, competi- 
tion, and the like, when dependable 
service is given and business princi- 
ples applied. 

According to the 1930 Census Ne- 
gro proprietors operated 712 drug- 
stores; the ratio being one store to 
every 18,000 population. In 1935, the 
Bureau of Census reported 608 Ne- 
gro-owned drugstores, and a ratio of 
one store for every 20,000 popula- 
tion. The number of stores has de- 
ereased during the depression. For 
the period 1920 to 1930, there was a 
yearly average of 52 Negro graduates 
of colleges of pharmacy. For the pe- 
riod 1931 to 1938, there has been an 
average of approximately 27 Negro 
graduates a year. There was a total 
of 21 in June, 1938, and there was 
an expectancy of 18 for June, 1939. 


The most recent statistics indicate 
that there are 1,200 registered Negro 
pharmacists in the United States. 
State and national pharmaceutical or- 
ganizations estimate an annual loss 
of 3 per cent per annum by death 
and retirement. That, of course, does 
not take into account the establish- 
ment of new businesses. 

There are five towns in Georgia 
with Negro populations ranging from 
six to twenty-four thousand without 
a Negro-owned drugstore. There are 
several cities in Florida with Negro 
populations of from four to seven 
thousand without similar services. 
The average ratio of white-operated 


drugstores to population is approxi-- 


mately 1 to 2,200; the Negro ratio 
is 1 to 20,000. Opportunity? These 
figures speak for themselves. 

The salaries of pharmacists vary in 
different sections of the country and 
in different sections within the same 
state. The prevailing salary ranges 
between $25 and $60 a week. The 
successful independent owner may 
realize from $2,000 to $2,500 or more 
annually on a $3,000 investment, pro- 
viding the operating expenses are 
kept at an optimum and strict atten- 
tion is given to bookkeeping, account- 
ing and management. 

Four years of high-school training 


is the preliminary requirement for 
pharmacy in 47 states. The profes- 
sional requirement in 44 states is 
graduation from a college of phar- 
macy. In addition to college gradua- 
tion, 39 states require a certain 
amount of experience in retail phar- 
macy, varying from one to four 
years. 


The Ethical Pharmacy 


On December 28, 1929, Mr. Louis 
S. Terry with a partner, Mr. Wil- 
liams — the latter now deceased — 
opened a purely professional phar- 
macy known as The Ethical Prescrip- 
tion Pharmacy, Ine., located at 518 
Florida Avenue, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. With a modest begin- 
ning and bicycle delivery, this estab- 
lishment now employs thirteen indi- 
viduals including pharmacists, cash- 
ier, secretary-bookkeeper and three 
truck drivers. 

This store was completely reno- 
vated and new fixtures installed in 
the Spring of 1937 at which time the 
store was air-conditioned. Two trucks 
are required to maintain immediate 
delivery of prescriptions to all parts 
of the city. This store averages ap- 
proximately 30,000 prescriptions a 
year. It serves as a health station for 
the collection and delivery of mate- 
rials for the District Health Service. 


Mr. Terry is a graduate of the 
Temple University College of Phar- 
macy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and prior to his coming to Washing- 
ton, he worked for Mr. Thomas R. 
Patton of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. He also operated the dispen- 
sary in the clinic of Mercy Hospital, 
Philadelphia. The Ethical Preserip- 
tion Pharmacy, Inc., is one of the 
outstanding professional stores in 


Washington. 
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Pinkett’s Prescription Drugstore 

Pinkett’s Prescription Drugstore, 
now located at New Jersey Avenue 
and N Street, Northwest, was estab- 
lished by Roscoe D. Pinkett, Doctor 


of Pharmacy of Howard University. 


From 1915 to 1924, this store was 
loeated at Fourth and N Streets, 
Northwest. As business grew and ex- 
pansion was necessary, Mr. Pinkett 
erected a two story office, store and 
apartment building into which he 
moved in 1925. 

At that time, Mr. Pinkett employed 
two regular pharmacists and one por- 
ter. In June, 1939, Mr. Pinkett com- 
pletely renovated his store, installing 
the latest professional fixtures and 
facilities available in Washington. 
Mr. Pinkett employs five’ registered 
pharmacists, four of whom,are grad- 
uates of Howard University, one 
bookkeeper, three delivery men and 
two delivery trucks which are oper- 
ated to all parts of the city. The 
prescriptions compounded by this 
store are in excess of 25,000 a year. 

A completed line of pharmaceuti- 
cals, patent and proprietary reme- 
dies are carried in this store which 
also operates a very efficient soda 
fountain. Each month, Mr. Pinkett 
mails detailed literature on new prod- 
ucts to approximately 150 physicians 
in the city of Washington. This store 
is also a distributor for the products 
of E. R. Squibb and Sons, Sharp & 
Dohme, Parke, Davis and Company, 
National Drug’ Products, U. 8. Vita- 
min Produets as well as those of many 
other leading manufacturers in the 
field of pharmaceutical products. 


Approximately 90 per cent of the 
business of the store is purely pro- 
fessional—prescriptions. 

Cuauncey Cooper 


PHARMACY, ATLANTIC CITY 


Apex Pharmacy 


The Apex Pharmacy in Atlantic 
City was established in the summer 
of 1939 by Mrs. Sarah Spencer 
Washington, the well known manu- 
facturer of toilet articles in that city. 
This store is located on the corner of 
Indiana and Arctic Avenues, one of 
the most important points in that 
city. The business occupies a mod- 
ernized building with the latest fa- 
cilities for housing and displaying 
drugs, toilet articles and things of 
every description sold these days in 
drug stores. The furniture is of the 
latest style and serves adequately to 
impress the observer that the estab- 
lishment is up-to-date. 


Among the products, of course, are 
those of the Apex Company, but 
these are not given any more promi- 
nence than others. The products of 
all the leading chemical establish- 
ments in the country are available in 
this store. Fortunately, too, the 
prices are on the level with that of 
the chain drugstores in the city and 
thus meeting all competition. 

The Apex Pharmacy runs an up- 
to-date luncheonette where soft 
drinks, light refreshments and sub- 
stantial meals are served in proper 
style at all hours during the day and 
night. The large business which this 
and other departments of the store 
have attracted requires the service of 
seventeen persons. The outstanding 
feature of the store, however, is its 
drug department. All the modern fix- 
tures for storing and compounding 
medicines are in evidence there, and 
in very few such establishments of 
the entire country can be found a 
drug department so conveniently ar- 
ranged and so neatly kept. Three 
pharmacists are on hand to serve the 
public, and it is only a matter of time 
before a larger number will have to 
be employed to supply the increasing 
demand for such service. 


Negro Business in a Small South- 
west Georgia City 


During March of 1939, the Negro 
History class of the High and Indus- 
trial School in Dawson, Georgia, 
made a local study of Negro busi- 
nesses. The purpose of the study was 
two-fold: first, to determine the num- 
ber and types of business enterprises 
operated by Negroes in Dawson, and 
secondly, to determine what oppor- 
tunities there are for Negroes to en- 
ter new business fields in this city of 
4,000 whose Negro population is more 
than half the total. 

Carefully recorded information as 
collected by students of the class re- 
vealed that twenty-seven business es- 
tablishments were owned and oper- 
ated by Negroes in Dawson. A sta- 
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tistical tabulation showed that there 
were four blacksmith shops, four gro- 
cery stores (one selling gas), three 
woodyards, three cafes, three funeral 
homes, three barber shops, two shoe 
shops, one cleaning and tailoring es- 
tablishment, one upholstering shop, 
one bicycle repairing shop, one drug 
store, and one sugar cane mill, The 
oldest business was begun approxi- 
mately 35 years ago, and the young- 
est business began —operations five 
months ago. Information showed that 
the oldest Negro in business was six- 
ty-one years of age and the youngest 
was twenty-seven. Each cafe visited 
by students had a music-making ma- 
chine, two of the grocery stores sold 
fresh meats, and the only bicycle and 
tailoring shops in the city were oper- 
ated exclusively by Negroes. 

One funeral director operated a 
large burial society comprising more 
than fifty separate lodges; another 
man operated a drug store and a gro- 
cery-gas establishment. Only four 
men had telephones in their places of 


tractive appearances, the first volun- 
tary reaction by students of the class 
was that two-thirds of the business 
houses should be thoroughly cleaned 
and painted. Students agreed that 
the establishments needed more light- 
ing facilities, neatly arranged stock, 
and inviting window displays if they 
expected to compete with local white 
merchants. 

Difficulty was encountered when it 
eame to determining profitable busi- 
ness fields for Negroes to enter be- 
cause of numerous unsuccessful busi- 
ness ventures which had already been 
attempted. Students and interested 
citizens, however, believed that a first- 
class mechanic and repair shop op- 
erated by a Negro with special train- 
ing in mechanics would bring favor- 
able returns. Other suggestions in- 
cluded a beauty shop, a first-class res- 
taurant, and poultry, swine, and oth- 
er agricultural projects operated on 
sound business bases. Some students 
saw the need for a shoe and clothing 
store; others believed a hardware and 
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SUPPLYING PRACTICALLY ALL NEEDS 


business, and the tailor was the only 
merchant who consistently delivered 
goods to his customers. 

Students reported that the syrup 
mill gave seasonal employment to the 
Negro owner and two helpers, and 
that the tailoring establishment gave 
employment to three full-time work- 
ers and one part-time worker. Those 
engaged in the wood business occa- 
sionally hired school boys to deliver 
wood while other businesses were run 
independently by the owners or mem- 
bers of their families, only oceasion- 
ally hiring outside workers. Seven 
men were employed as agents by in- 
surance companies while another man 
used his automobile as a taxicab for 
Negro people. 

In view of the fact that few Negro 
businesses in this city presented at- 


harness store would sueceed under ca- 
pable management. 

This study, although lacking in 
many details, revealed the great need 
of an organization among Negro bus- 
iness men of this city. To date, how- 
ever, no organization has yet been 
attempted although there has been 
favorable comment from several mer- 
chants. 

Morean C. Brown 


Short’s Shoe Shine 


Facing the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa at Iowa City, stands one 
of the city’s most successful busi- 
ness establishments — “Short’s Shoe 
Shine.” This modern shoe shining, 
shoe repairing, and shoe dyeing bus- 
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THE ETHICAL PHARMACY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


iness has been owned and operated 
since January 3, 1921, by Mr. Hay- 
wood Douglass Short and his two 
sons, Kenneth Belle and Lawrence 
Short. 

The senior partner, Mr. Haywood 
Douglass Short, was born March 15, 
1872, at California, Missouri. He 
left home at the age of ten years to 
ride race horses. He rode for turf- 
men in those gala days, making as 
high as second string. 

When ‘he was about fifteen years 
of age, he left the race track and 
travelled with Adam Forpaugh 
Brothers Cireus. It was by accident 
that he got the job as a horse thief 
in the “Wild West Act” when the 
former jockey fell and broke his leg. 

Whether working as a jockey, wait- 
er, in the quarries, or on the river, 
Mr. Short was always an ambitious 
young man. 

On August 1, 1895, he arrived in 
Iowa City, Iowa, in search of a job. 
After working at odd jobs he se- 
cured steady employment as a porter 
in Whitaker’s Barber Shop. 

In 1934 Mr. Short purchased the 
building, part of which formerly 
housed the old Whitaker Shop. Now 
in his modernly equipped shop Mr. 


New Jersey Ave. & St. NW 


Short wraps shoes on the spot where 
for twenty-five years he polished 
them. 

The shop has grown from an eight 
to an eighteen chair shop. The unique 
adjustable chair used was designed 
by Mr. Short. It is so constructed as 
to seat comfortably a six-year old 
child or a six foot man and is so 
spaced and elevated that it is possible 
for the eighteen chairs to be operated 
simultaneously with no discomfort to 
the customer or employee. 

As many as two thousand shoes 
have been shined in a day and as 
high as twenty-six persons have been 
employed at one time. 

In the rear of the establishment is 
a modernly equipped shoe repair de- 
partment. 

The most significant feature of this 
shop is that by means of its existence 
young colored men students at the 
University of Iowa are afforded a 
splendid opportunity to help educate 
themselves by working here on a fifty 
per cent basis. 

Repairs are under way to accom- 
modate better the men and women 
customers by increasing the efficiency 
of the shop. 

Juuia Davis 
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How the Foreign Merchants Exploit the Negro 


HEN we see foreign mer- 
shants coming into Negro 
neighborhoods and _ succeed- 


ing we become disgusted with Ne- 
groes. We wonder why they com- 
plain of the lack of opportunities 
when they have them at their door. 
The Greek comes from the land of 
Hellas to serve Negroes food. The 
Italian leaves his beloved Italia to 
repair the Negroes’ shoes and to sell 
them fruit. The Chinaman leaves the 
Celestial Empire and comes half the 
way around the world to wash clothes 
for Negroes. Why cannot the Ne- 
groes learn to do these things for 
themselves. 

The usual excuses given for the 
Negro’s handicaps in business do not 
apply in this ease, for these foreign- 
ers lack also experience, capital, and, 
to some extent, credit. Statistics show 
that these foreign tradesmen and mer- 
chants who establish themselves in 
the Negro neighborhoods had not had 
such experience in their home coun- 
tries, and they arrived in this coun- 
try all but penniless. Most of these 
foreigners come from the ranks of 
the lowest estate in their native lands, 
and had to come to America to im- 
prove their economic condition. They 
were mainly menial servants. In some 
of their home countries there were 
eustoms and laws prohibiting them 
from going into business. 

One explanation is that these for- 
eigners are better selected than the 
Negroes who go into business. These 
immigrants are the most enterprising 
of their class, for only the most am- 
bitious and resourceful will leave for 


a distant shore to face the difficulty 
of starting life anew among strangers 
whose language they cannot speak 
and whose customs they do not un- 
derstand. These immigrants are far 
above the average of their class, for 
the common van of their stock will 
not emigrate to foreign shores. They 
believe that it is better to bear the 
ills you have than fly to these you 
know not of. 

Another explanation is that the 
foreigners exploiting the Negro 
neighborhood have more capital to 
back them in their undertakings. Yet 
these immigrants, taken as a whole, 
have no more money than the Ne- 
groes upon whom they depend for 
business. It is doubtless true, how- 
ever, that they are better organized 
than Negroes and use their savings 
more wisely by cooperation. Negroes, 
still the victims of the teachings of 
slavery, mistrust, oppose and destroy 
one another and thus render it all 
but impossible for Negroes to suc- 
ceed in business other than as indi- 
viduals. Among West Indian and 
African Negroes, however, are excep- 
tions to this rule. 

The foreigner has not any better 
chance than the Negro to borrow 
money from the large financial in- 
stitutions, except so far as the for- 
eigner may show himself to be a 
shrewder business man than the Ne- 
gro. Banks, as a rule, are not in- 
fluenced so much by one’s race as by 
his business ability. Almost any busi- 
ness man who has thoroughly demon- 
strated his ability may borrow what 
money he needs. Of course, the Ne- 


gro business man may not so easily 
satisfy his lender as a white man 
may. It is still difficult to believe 
that a Negro can take a large sum of 
money and invest it so as to secure 
the proper return to make good the 
loan and some profit for himself. A 
poor man unaccustomed to handling 
large sums of money is liable to throw 
it away for toys and gewgaws. 

Another explanation and probably 
the best one, is that the foreigner 
sees a business opportunity where 
the Negro is blind to the situation. 
The Negro’s idea of business is that 
learned from the American who op- 
erates on the large scale and in spite 
of mistakes makes a fortune over 
night in a country of so much abun- 
dance that one can hardly fail. The 
foreigner immigrating from a coun- 
try where caste and keen competi- 
tion kept him from running the small 
shop in the back streets, sees the op- 
portunity immediately as soon as he 
finds the neglected Negro neighbor- 
hood. 

The foreigner, too, has the advan- 
tage of a low standard of living for 
the poor of Europe while the Negro 
wants to eat, dress and parade like 
the white business man whom he 
serves as a menial. The Negro, as a 
rule, therefore, not only can save 
nothing to invest in business but can 
hardly eke out an existence according 
to his high standard of living. On 
the other hand, in a few years after 
the foreigner enters a Negro neigh- 
borhood, he acquires first his own 
store, in the back of which he lives; 
next he purchases the houses in which 
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the Negroes live; finally he almost 
comes into the possession of the Ne- 
groes themselves, for in the long run 
these dependents must do his bid- 
dings. When the foreign business 
man is about to retire, his Negro con- 
temporaries seek asylum among the 
dependents of the community. 

This does not speak very well for 
the Negro, but this shortcoming 
should not be considered as racial. 
Whites thus enslaved and misdirect- 
ed in bondage have responded in the 
same way. The American whites 
were fortunate in preempting the 
areas of valuable resources before 
the general emancipation and made 
tremendous fortunes by accident and 
highhanded methods. If the rich 
whites of this country had had no 
more opportunity than the foreigners 
immigrating to exploit the Negro 
neighborhoods, these Americans would 
be as poor today as their unfortunate 
brethren in black. Most of the large 
fortunes in the Western Hemisphere 
never could have been accumulated 
by such methods as were those of 
America. Julius Rosenwald was not 
far from the truth when he said that 
success in business in America is nine- 
ty-five per cent accident or luck and 
five per cent efficiency. 

All this explanation, however, does 
not excuse the Negro for his failure 
to see business opportunities and his 
inability to vision the situation with 
the power of execution. While living, 
he must learn and especially from 
what is passing around him. He must 
reeducate himself by concentrating 
not exclusively on others but on oth- 
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ers in relation to himself. At pres- 
ent, the majority of Negroes are 
stalking blindly through a_ world 
which their self-constituted guides 
prevented them under- 
Unless misguided 


have from 


standing. these 
people are reorientated and set on the 
way toward cooperative endeavor 
there is no hope for them to rise to 


usefulness in the business world. 


James D. Sampson 


One of the fascinating aec- 
counts of the growth of the free Ne- 
gro family is that of the Sampsons. 
The founder, James Drawborn Samp- 
son, was the son and slave of a rich 
planter in Sampson County, North 
Carolina. Though many 
slaves, his father was not a staunch 
advocate of bondage and undoubted- 
liberate 


most 


owning 


ly was moved to some of 
them because of scruples of conscience 
and ties of blood. Accordingly, in 
1819, when James was about eighteen 
years of age, his father carried him 
to Wilmington, North Carolina, found 
a suitable location, set him up as a 
carpenter been well- 
trained in this work) and liberated 
him. 

After a_ short father 
brought to him several slave boys to 


(James had 


time, his 


be trained and instructed by James 
whom he told, “Do for them what I 
have done for you.” The record of 
the family shows that James followed 
minutely the injunction of his father, 
for he treated the young 
though they were apprentices with 
rights rather than slaves and trained 
them so well that he produced a num- 
ber of efficient carpenters by the name 
of Sampson. Moreover, in spite of a 


men as 


law forbidding such action, Sampson 
trained the boys in the three “R’s” 
and in religion. This was quite a haz- 
ardous undertaking and had to be 
done in seeret, for a person found 
thus guilty was sentenced to outward 
disgrace and a thorough lashing. 
Nevertheless, it seems as though 
Sampson was well thought of, for 
he was allowed, contrary to general 
practice, to carry a gun and go hunt- 
ing. There were no 
plaints against him. 
One phase of the life of James D. 


serious 


Sampson may have made him more 
prominent than his work as a earpen- 
ter alone could have done. He had 
received considerable training in re- 
ligion and was recognized as a min- 
ister. Though most of his preaching 
was before slave audiences, it is sig- 
nificant to observe that he never used 
the much over-worked text, “Servants, 
obey your masters.” 

Not all of Sampson’s energy was 
devoted to carpentry and the minis- 
try, for he was married to Minerva 
Kellogg, also a free person, and from 
this union ten children were born— 
six boys, James, Benjamin, Joseph, 
John, George and Nathan, and four 
girls, Mary, Minerva, Franconia and 
Susie. Aware of the value of eduea- 
tion, he brought from Massachusetts 
a tutor for them to live in his home 
which he himself had built on the lot 
where he was originally established 
by his father. The training which 
Sampson gave his own sons and 
daughters was shared with the little 
slave children. Nor did he allow the 
education of his offspring to stop 
there. Two of the girls, Mary and 
Minerva, became skilled dressmakers 
and workers in embroidery, and the 
other two, Franconia and Susie, be- 
came teachers of some importance. 


So ardently did Sampson believe in 


the value of education and so well 
did he foresee its future importance 
that he established on some of his own 
property one of the first schools for 
Negroes. Here his daughters served 
as teachers and occasionally slipped 
in some little slave children. This 
eventually was discovered and caused 
Sampson much trouble from which he 
barely escaped without a public flog- 
ging and even then only as a result of 
the efforts of influential friends. It 
must be added that the school for 
“free Negroes” was forthwith de- 
clared closed. 

Throughout his career Sampson 
gave attention to the accumulation of 
property. About the time of the 
emancipation, Sampson died in Wil- 
mington a rich man, and leaving 
much wealth to be coveted. But even 
though his sons had been well edu- 


their returning with claims. More- 
over, Mrs. Sampson, rather than have 
them endangered, sent them pleas to 
remain where they were. The war 
was just about over, and lawlessness 
flourished, but Mrs. Sampson was no- 
tified that her life and the lives of 
her children had been spared to con- 
tinue working for the betterment of 
those around them. 

Being a good church worker, Fran- 
conia was offered by Bishop Atkin- 
son, a position which she declined to 
take, at the new school—St. Augus- 
tine’s—founded at Raleigh after the 
Civil War. However, she did teach 
in the Spaulding settlement of Robe- 
son County where she had under her 
guidance such promising persons as 
George H. White, Arthur Moore, and 
the Spauldings. On the other hand, 
Susie taught in Washington, D. C., 
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cated and were capable of managing 
his affairs, they were prohibited from 
returning to the city by the whites 
who thereupon confiscated his prop- 
erty and sent to his sons cross bones 
and skulls and letters in threat of 
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and became the wife of James B. 
Dudley, then President of Agricul- 
tural and Technical College, Greens- 
boro. 

All the sons were educated in 
Northern cities. Benjamin continued 
his training at Oberlin and taught at 
Wilberforee. John was educated in 
Boston, did considerable work for the 
anti-slavery movement, published a 
newspaper, at one time held a gov- 
ernment job in Washington, became 
a prominent minister, and wrote sev- 
eral books. Joseph and Nathan be- 
came at times recorder of deeds in 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 

The following grandchildren are 
living today: Mrs. Sadie E. Merrick, 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Vivian Dudley Jones, Greensboro; 
Professor George Sampson, Edward 
Waters College; Mrs. Hattie Samp- 
son Dale, Cleveland; Mrs. Carrie Mc- 
Kinney, Jamaica, N. Y.; Mrs. Lida 
Sampson Jones, Jamaica, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Susie Sampson Nichols, Jamaica, N. 
Y.; Mrs. Belle Sampson Ronik, Ja- 
maica, N. Y.; Mrs. James L. Hutch- 
ins, Brooklyn; Miss Caroline Samp- 
son, Philadelphia; and Mrs. Mary 
Alice Dunston, Raleigh. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 
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Some Suggestions with Respect to Business and the Depression 


ANY of us are now unem- 
ployed. Some of us are in 
the bread line. Children 


are out of school for lack of clothing 
and funds to meet their expenses. A 
number of us have not only lost our 
jobs but also our homes which we 
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could not refinance during the crisis. 
Such suffering and hardships have 
become so frequent that it is difficult 
to talk with a person five minutes 
without having to answer the inquiry 
as to how long this state of affairs 
will continue. No one knows. Be- 
ware of the prophets. 

The depression, however, is not an 
unmixed evil. For the colored people 
it is a blessing in disguise. At last 
we have been hungry long enough to 
inquire why such a thing happens. 
When our stomachs are empty and 
there are no prospects of filling them 
soon we finally indulge in serious 
thinking, a thing which very few of 
us have taken the time to do. In the 
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quietude of the cold room with the 
exhausted meal barrel we are begin- 
ning to discover that we have difficult 
problems which must be solved if we 
are to exist in this bread-and-butter 
struggle of today. 

In the first place, we have learned 
that although the race has many 
friends in other groups we must final- 
ly depend upon ourselves. We have 
profited by the intercession of these 
friends of other races at various 
times, and without their assistance 
our struggle upward would have been 
decidedly retarded; but this depres- 
sion has driven home in sledge-ham- 
mer fashion the eloquent truth that 
in our extremity we cannot depend 
upon others. We must fall back on 
our own resources. If we have none 
our condition of all men is most mis- 
erable. 
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In various cities one finds Negroes 
complaining that rich white business 
men who have regularly contributed 
to their agencies and schools in the 
South will not employ colored men, 
although they must have thousands 
of hands in their establishments. De- 
troit, Michigan, however, is appar- 
ently an exception. These businesses 
have never employed Negroes except 
in menial capacities, and some of the 
positions once available for them in 
this sphere have been taken over by 
whites displaced in the higher pur- 
suits of labor. 

The only thing the colored man can 
hope to receive from his best white 
friends, then, is sufficient charity to 
keep him alive in time 6f a crisis. 
Their more serious efforts for relief 
are restricted to their own race. This 
has become strikingly evident in New 
York City. The Negro thus consigned 
to the bread line, then, becomes and 
remains a nonentity in the social 
order. 

A man dependent on charity is of 


no foree in a community. Those 
who supply him will determine where 
he shall live, what he shall do, or 
whether he shall survive the ordeal 
to function at all along these lines. 
The friends of the Negro thus figure 
out that inasmuch as some element 
must constitute this lower stratum, 
these unfortunates of a race other 
than theirs must be so consigned. 
The Negroes, therefore, must find some 
way to help themselves. Theirs not to 
reason why. The thing can be done, 
and the colored people must find some 
way to do it. 

What resources has the Negro in 
the struggle to help himself? Rough- 
ly speaking, we say he has none, for 
he belongs to a class of serfs or pau- 
pers. While this condition as a rule 
may obtain among colored people, it 
is not due altogether to causes from 
without. Negroes have pauperized 
themselves. They do not’ use what 
they have to secure what they actual- 
ly need. They walk over treasures 
looking for things which are worth- 
less; and they fail to understand the 
possibilities of the times. 

For example, a highly educated 
colored man, miseducated in econom- 
ies in one of our “great universities” 
of the North, says that the Negro has 
no chance in the commercial world 
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because he has no capital to organize 
and promote large corporations 
which control both the raw materials 
and the market for the products 
made therefrom. 

It is true that the Negro has prae- 
tically no capital in the sense of hav- 
ing large sums of money at the dis- 
posal of a few outstanding members 
of the race. If you bring together 
at random a thousand white men and 
compare them with a similar number 
of colored men thus assembled, how- 
ever, the colored group would repre- 
sent about as much wealth as the 
white with the exception of the few 


who have induced their fellows to 
join with them in pooling their small 
earnings for cooperative enterprise. 
The colored people have this same op- 
portunity, especially in supplying 
their own, but hitherto they have ap- 
parently existed only for the good 
they are to enrich others, and it is 
unfortunate that they do not awake 
and go forward. 


Is it true that big business has 
made difficult such organizations for 
further enterprise among people who 
have not hitherto heen alert in this 
sphere? Some of the thinking peo- 
ple of the United States have gone 
so far as to regard the effects of 
this depression as indicating the twi- 
light of big business. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, big business is 
ideal for amassing millions. Under 
other circumstances, like the present 
depression, it works like a millstone 
about the neck of the owner. 

Big business has to provide a large 
and expensive executive force; it 
must pay for high rents, large com- 
missions, and costly advertising, and 
consequently it must do a large vol- 
ume of business or fail. Small busi- 
ness requires very little of such an 
outlay; and, although the cost of pro- 
duction may be a little high, the price 
may be made as low as that of large 
corporations and still have a fair 
profit. In case of a depression read- 
justment which is an easy matter for 
small business is an impossibility for 
the large enterprises and many of 
them become bankrupt in the effort. 
Statistics of the present crisis show 
that small businesses are succeeding 
in weathering the storm while large 
corporations in the same sphere are 
going into bankruptcy. This may 
offer the colored people a solution of 
their problem. 

To say that there is no solution is 
both foolhardy and suicidal; and he 
who is so insufficiently read in his- 
tory or who has such a little confi- 
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dence in himself and his people as to 
despair should not be followed in 
this erisis. To keep such leadership 
of beggars before the race as ideal 
will be a fatal error. The Negro 


needs all of the help that other 
friends will give him, and he de- 
serves it; but until he learns that a 


vreater help must come from within, 
he will never amount to much in this 
country or anywhere else in this 
world, 


How to Get Out of 
the Bread Line 


Recently I saw two Negro boys 
peddling vegetables from door to 
door. Having failed to find employ- 
ment as waiters, they had to take 
up this sort of work. I asked them 
how they were getting along with 
the task. 

“Tt’s a hard job,” said one of them, 
“but it is better than begging. We 
are a little tired at night after doing 
this all day, but I have the satisfac- 
tion that I am making my living 
honestly.” 


“T get something else out of it,” 
said the other boy. “Every day | 
succeed in coming out all right I feel 
more confident that I ean do some- 
thing to make an opportunity for 
myself. I am looking forward to 
doing this work on a larger scale.” 

I found in town the other day also 
a Negro who connects with farmers 
in Maryland and Virginia and en- 
ables them to dispose of their fresh 
produce at a fair price to families 
preferring this to that which has 
lest its life by long exposure in pass- 
ing through so many hands. This 
man finds his task more desirable 
than holding a job by precarious 
tenure, when he has to wonder 
whether the next appropriation will 
be eut or whether he will be dis- 
missed from the service to make pro- 
vision for someone else. 

In a small city I found a Negro 
with an up-to-date dyeing establish- 
ment with every equipment that a 
modern plant needs. Prepared to 
do the work thoroughly, he is mak- 
ing money while rendering satisfac- 
tory service by showing Negroes of 
diminished income how they can dye 
their cast off clothing and remake it 
in the fashion of today for just a 
fraction of what less valuable gar- 
ments of the sort would cost new. 

An enterprising fellow in an east- 
ern city is planning to open a small 
factory to produce handkerchiefs, 
neckties, aprons, and house dresses 
which do not require as much outlay 
as more expensive garments, and he 
is working out a sales agency force 
to peddle these from door to door 
just as other oppressed elements 
have done when exeluded from the 
established commercial channels. 

Another Negro, still more ambi- 
tious, is already making a living by 
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selling desirable ladies’ apparel. He 
is fortunate in knowing not only the 
art of making such garments, but he 
has also some knowledge of how to 
market his products. With proper 
encouragement and patronage he 
will sueceed. He does not handle 
costly clothing; but he is selling use- 
ful garments at a fair price, and he 
is thus making it possible for other 
Negroes to earn a living without 
begging someone else for an oppor- 
tunity. 

While these enterprising people 
are thus making efforts to get Ne- 
groes out of the bread line there are 
others who are apparently doing 
everything possible to hold them in 
it. Such are the Negroes drawing 
high salaries and spending their 
money foolishly for the gewgaws 
and toys of life. Women who invest 
all they have in feathers and furs, 
men who drink, smoke, and “joy- 
ride” in their expensive automobiles 
are the leaders of this class. These 
persons, moreover, are not the Ne- 
groes who have never had the chance 
to learn better, but too often they 
are the so-called highly educated 
Negroes who, in_ school, never 
learned anything else. Although 
they have some book learning they 
are still in the playful, childlike 
stage. They long for this finery as 
children crave for toys. They play 
with these toys and develop there- 
from a sort of intoxieation which de- 
stroys their reason. 

Children must have toys, but per- 
sons lingering in this puerile stage 
should be deprived of leadership. 
Such persons are holding others back 
and forcing them downward at the 
same time; but we are keeping them 
in the position to drain the multi- 
tude of what surplus the race has 
when they are turning it over imme- 
diately to the traducers of the race 
who use it to keep Negroes in serfdom. 


The Negroes’ point of view, there- 
fore, must be changed before they 
ean set up a leadership which will 
bring them out of the wilderness. For 
example, no good can be expected 
from one of our teachers who said 
that she had to give up her class in 
Sunday school to accept an extra 
job of waiting table at that hour be- 
eause she had bought a twenty-four 
hundred dollar coat and her husband 
had purchased an expensive ear. 
Such a teacher has no message for 
the Negro child. Her example would 
tend to drag the youth downward, 
and the very thought of having such 
a person in the schoolroom is most 
depressing. 

One feels equally discouraged 
when he sees a minister driving up 
to his church on Sunday morning in 
a Cadillac. He does not come to feed 
the multitude spiritually. He comes 
to fleece the flock. The appeal he 
makes is usually emotional. While 
the people are feeling happy the ex- 
pensive machine is granted, and the 
prolonged vacation to use it is easily 


financed. Thus the thoughtless drift 
backward toward slavery. 

When you see a physician drive to 
one’s door in his Pieree Arrow, you 
do not receive the impression that 
he has come to treat the patient for 
a complaint. He has come to treat 
him for a dollar. Such physicians, 
as a rule, know less and less medi- 
cine as the years go by, although 
they make much money by learning 
human psychology and using it for 
personal gain. With leeches of this 
type feeding upon an all but impov- 
erished people and giving them noth- 
ing back there can be no hope for 
advancement. 

No people can go forward when 
the majority of those who should 
know better have chosen to go back- 
ward, but this is exactly what most 
of our leaders do. Not being learned 
in the history and background of the 
race, they figure out that there is no 
hope for the masses; and they de- 
cide, then, that the best thing they 
ean do is to exploit these people for 
all they can and use the accumula- 
tions selfishly. Such persons have 
no vision and therefore perish at 
their own hands. 


The Negro race will never move 
forward until the man who has a 
few thousand dollars learns to feel 
dissatisfied until h .:» helped some 
other member of t ace to earn as 
much, until the m: who has been 
enlightened dedicates himself to the 
task of leading others out of dark- 
ness, until the man who sees a needy 
cause will learn to die for it. The 
path of such men will not be strewn 
with roses. They must count on sac- 
rificing all they have for the good of 
their people. They must expect to 
be crucified as a reward. 


Is the Negro in Busi- 
ness a Failure? 


Not long ago I went to a market 
which is not far away from my of- 
fice. I often go over there at noon 
to buy a bit of fruit and to talk 
with a young woman who so success- 
fully conducts a fruit stand there 
in cooperation with her mother. 
Some years ago I tried to teach her 
in high school; but her memory was 
poor, and she could not understand 
what I was trying to do. She stayed 
a few weeks, smiling at the others 
who toiled; and she finally left, feel- 
ing that going to high school was 
merely throwing away time. She 
learned from her mother, however, 
how to make a living and be happy. 

Not long thereafter I was remind- 
ed of her when there came to my 
office a friend who succeeded in mas- 
tering everything we taught in high 
school and then distinguished him- 
self in college. He brought me a 
tale of woe. Having extreme diffi- 
eulty in finding an opportunity to 
do what he is trained to do, he has 
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thought several times of committing 
suicide. I encouraged him to go 
ahead and do it. The sooner the 
better. The food, water, and air 
which he is now consuming may then 
go to keep alive some one who is in 
touch with life and able to grapple 
with its problems. He has been edu- 
eated away from his opportunities. 


I had been trying to convince this 
man of the unusual opportunities for 
Negroes in business, but he repri- 
manded me for urging him to take 
up such a task when most Negroes 
thus engaged have been failures. 


“Tf we invest our money in enter- 
prises of our own,” he said, “those 
in charge will misuse or misappro- 
priate it. We had just as well keep 
on throwing it away or deposit it in 
financial institutions controlled by 
those of another race.” 


Upon investigation, however, I 
found that this complainant and 
most others like him have never in- 
vested anything in any sort of Negro 
enterprise. But they feel a bit 
guilty on this account, and when 
they have some apparent ground for 
fault-finding they try to satisfy their 
conscience which all but condemns 
them for their suicidal course of 
getting all they can out of the race 
while giving nothing back to it. 

Gossipers and _ scandal-mongers 
among Negroes, of course, come to 
the assistance of these fault-finders. 
Miseducated by the oppressors of 
the race, such mischief-makers ex- 
pect the Negro to fail anyway. They 
seize, then, upon the unverified re- 
ports, exaggerate the situation, and 
cireulate falsehoods throughout the 
world to their own undoing. You 
read such headlines as GREATEST 
NEGRO BUSINESS FAILS, NE- 
GRO BANK ROBBED BY ITS OF- 
FICERS, and THE TWLIGHT OF 
NEGRO BUSINESS. 


When the concerns of other races 
fail, however, you read in the press 
only a brief mention of it with an 
expression of regret, and it passes 
from publie notice. The other day a 
large insurance company out West 
failed with a billion dollars of lia- 
bilities, but the dailies devoted only 
a few inches of space to it. In the 
ease of the trouble of a Negro in- 
surance company during the depres- 
sion, however, reports, rumors, and 
falsehoods spread like a fire alarm 
at midnight. When a quarrel devel- 
oped in a large Negro insurance es- 
tablishment almost every Negro or- 
gan of consequence industriously 
earried the alarm to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, proclaiming the 
failure of the Negro in the business 
world. 

An investigation shows, however, 
that even when you consider the 
matter from the point of view of 
the proportion of the white and Ne- 
gro populations a larger number of 
white than Negro enterprises have 
failed, and during this depression 
Negroes have lost much more money 
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in the failure of white businesses 
than in the cases of those of Ne- 
groes. Yet these complaining Ne- 
groes seldom mention what they lose 
that way. A bank controlled by 
whites may fail with their funds in 
it, but a Negro bank must not do so. 
Investigation further shows that, 
in proportion to the amount of capi- 
tal invested, Negro enterprises mani- 
fest about as much strength as busi- 
nesses of others similarly situated. 
The main trouble with the busi- 
nesses of Negroes is that they are 
not adequately supported, and con- 
sequently they do not always grow 
strong enough to pass through such 
an ordeal as this depression. In the 
ease of the businesses of others they 
not only find that necessary support 
to develop this power, but they be- 
come able to help one another. In 
the time of the depression one poor- 
ly supported Negro enterprise is 
about as weak as the other. Neither 
one ean help the other, and the en- 
terprises of other races are not in- 
terested in seeing ours succeed. 


Negro business men have made 
mistakes, and they are still making 
them; but the weak link in the chain 
is that they are not properly sup- 
ported. The Negro business man, 
then, has not failed so much as he 
has failed to get support. The 
American Negroes as a group have 
failed in business. 


I have never seen any sense in de- 
nouncing those Negro business men 
who with the limited experience and 
opportunity have done the best they 
could in a sphere entirely new to 
them. I am sure that I can figure 
out some of the mistakes made by 
Heman Perry, Samuel W. Ruther- 
ford, and Anthony O. Overton, but 
I see standing out in bold relief so 
many of their beneficent achieve- 
ments that I am praying for the day 
when we shall build monuments to 
these men. Following the lead of 
W. W. Browne of the True Reform- 
ers, these forerunners blazed the 
way in an all but forbidden field and 
directed us toward economic inde- 
pendence. If the next generation, 
avoiding their pitfalls, will build 
upon the foundation which they 
have laid, the Negroes of tomorrow 
will have no reason for looking to 


others. They will be able to think. 


and do for themselves. 


In view of these facts, anyone go- 
ing around deerying the Negro in 
business is either ignorant or mali- 
cious. If we listen to such nonsense 
and govern ourselves according to 
the do-nothing policy thereby sug- 
gested we had just as well commit 
suicide. The day of the handout has 
passed. The hope for the Negro, 
like the hope for any other poor peo- 
ple, lies in the proper solution of the 
problem of making a living by en- 
terprise and cooperation. On this 
foundation and on this only can we 
build a culture which will attract the 


attention of the world. 
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Only the Trail Blazer 
in Business 
Succeeds 


A few fears ago a friend of mine 
lamented the fact that after invest- 
ing his life’s earnings in the drug 
business and making every effort to 
stimulate the enterprise, he has 
failed. I took oceasion, thereupon, 
to remind him that men have grown 
rich, as a rule, not by doing what 
thousands of others are doing but 
by undertaking something new. If 
instead of going into the retail dis- 
pensing of drugs, he had conceived 
and carried out the idea of the 
chain-drug store, he would have be- 
come an independently rich man. 

There is always a chance to do this 
because the large majority of people 
do not think and, therefore, leave 
the field wide open for those who 
have something new with which to 
please the public. Negroes even 
found this possible during the days 
of slavery when the race supposedly 
had no chance at all. 

For about thirty years I knew an 
old Negro lady at Gordonsville, Va., 
who gave the world something new 
in frying chicken. She discovered 
the art of doing this thing in the 
way that others could not, and she 
made a good living selling her ex- 
ceptionally prepared chicken and 
fried “puffs” at the windows of the 
ears when the trains stopped at the 
station. I have seen well-to-do men 
and women of both races leave the 
Pullman ears with its modern diner 
attached and go out and supply 
themselves and their friends with 
this old lady’s tastefully made up 
lunches. 

Another woman of color living in 
Columbia, Missouri, recently gave 
the world another new idea. She 
had learned cooking, especially bak- 
ing, but saw no exceptional oppor- 
tunity in the usual application of 
the trade. After studying her sit- 
uation and the environment in 
which she had to live, she hit upon 
the scheme of popularizing her sa- 
vorous sweet potato biscuits, beaten 
whiter than all others by an inven- 
tion of her own; and the people of 
both races .made a well beaten path 
to her home to enjoy these delicious 
biscuits. In this way she has made 
herself and her relatives indepen- 
dent. 

This is the way fortunes are made, 
but Negroes, who are conscientious- 
ly doing their best to rise in the eco- 
nomic sphere, do not follow the 
noble examples of those who had less 
epportunity than we have today. We 
spend much time in slavish imita- 
tion, but our white friends strike out 
along new lines. Almost all of the 
large fortunes in America have been 
made in this way. 

John D. Rockefeller did not set 
out in life to imitate Vanderbilt. 
Rockefeller saw his opportunity in 
developing the oil industry. Schwab 
had better sense than to imitate 


Rockefeller, for that task Was al- 
ready well done, and he consolidated 
the steel interests. Henry Ford knew 
better than to take up what Schwab 
had exploited, for there appeared a 
still larger possibility for industrial 
achievement in giving the world the 
facility of cheap transportation in 
the low-priced car. 

“Smart” Negroes, however, object 
to holding up to the youth such ex- 
amples as these, for only a few of a 
large number, they say, can thus 
succeed. These “wise” fellows say 
that these men represent the capi- 
talistie class which must be over- 
thrown before the ills of society can 
be cured. What the Negro needs, 
they say, is not capitalism but so- 
cialism or communism. In other 
words, you can revolutionize the so- 
cial and economic order so as to 
place all people alike on the same 
level and at the same time miracu- 
lously retain the initiative and in- 
vention which have developed the 
wealth of the country. , 

It would be a most happy situa- 
tion to be in such an ideal environ- 
ment, and no sane man would op- 
pose the coming of such a millen- 
nium; but history shows that such a 
golden age can never be reached by 
the imperfect human beings with 
whom we have to work. 

What these “wise fellows” say 
does not amount to any more than 
the usual clamor in the past for rev- 
olution. Their ideas have been tried 
out in the eyeles of government. The 
despotie kings claiming the rule by 
divine right were overthrown by the 
leaders of an _ aristocracy, who 
claimed that they represented the 
best in the state; and when the aris- 
tceracy degenerated into an oli- 
garchy, which exploited and op- 
pressed the people, the masses rose 
up against them and established 
democracy, the government of the 
people. Democracy, however, like 
anything else, has its imperfections, 
and in it develops the usual element 
of decay, for a government of all of 
the people, by all the people, and 
for all the people is an impossibil- 
ity. 

France, therefore, did not long re- 
main radically democratic when it 
was passing through these very cy- 
eles of government during the 
French Revolution. Napoleon 
availed himself of the opportunity 
to establish there a greater despot- 
ism than it had ever had under kings 
and queens. Russia is violently 
democratic today, but persons are 
seeing there new evidences of an- 
other tendency. 

This inevitable rise of certain men 
to power is due to the weakness of 
mankind. All men are not created 
equal. They may be created free and 
independent. In every group you 
will find a superman, and in the long 
run he will dominate his weaker as- 
sociates. You cannot make some 
men free because immediately they 
will sell their freedom. You cannot 
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equally apportion the wealth of the 
country among its citizens and ex- 
pect each one to keep his share, and 
you cannot set a limit for the 
amount of wealth each member of 
society shall accumulate and expect 
men of the ability who develop and 
promote such interests to show the 
same enterprise which they have 
under individual control. 

The idea that all men are created 
politically equal is all nonsense. We 
know that all men are subject to 
some restriction; and if all men 
were equal, this world would be so 
monotonous that most of us would 
commit suicide for a change. Races 
are very much alike but individuals 
in races widely differ. What the 
Negroes need to do is to produce 
their share of exceptional individuals 
that these may help those far down. 

The problems of the Negro may 
not be solved so easily by revolution 
as you may think. In the first place, 
property values would be shattered 
and we would have to fall back 
largely on natural resources for the 
development of which there might 
not be an immediate demand. In 
the free-for-all battle of life, follow- 
ing such an upheaval, the Negroes 
would have as good a chance as 
others; but if the Negroes did not 
produce their share of super-men 
who, according to the cycle of revo- 
lutions, finally get control, the race 
would come to be regarded as in- 
ferior to others and would have an 
inferior status. In the long run 
every race gets whai it deserves. 

People cannot expect to solve all 
of their problems at once, but if 
they too continue to struggle against 
obstacles, they will eventually find 
some way to surmount them. If the 
Negroes permit foreigners to impov- 
erish them by establishing and con- — 
trolling businesses which Negroes 
support, such Negroes ought to 
starve. If Negroes have no influence 
in politics because they misuse their 
political power through politicians 
and bosses, they deserve to be elimi- 
nated from the personnel of the gov- 
ernment. If they permit themselves 
to be lynched without organizing 
and working to overthrow such a 
reign of terror, they deserve such a 
fate. Every race gets what it de- 
serves. C. G. WOODSON 


Negro History Week | 
Literature Available 
Free of Charge 


Do not wait until the last moment 
to prepare for Negro History Week. 
The celebration begins on the 11th of 
February and runs through to the 
18th. The time is nigh at hand. Se- 
cure the necessary literature at once 
and begin to plan immediately to 
demonstrate to the community what 
you and your coworkers have learned 
about the Negro during the year. For 
free literature write to C. G. Wood- 
son, 1538 Ninth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Some Aspects of 
Negro Insurance 
Companies 


(Continued from page 52 


of investments by the leading insur- 
ance companies in the United States. 

The Negro companies invested most 
of their assets in real estate and mort- 
gage loans. Company C, for exam- 
ple, had as much as 72 per cent so 
invested. Comparing this 2 per cent 
with 31.6 per cent for the 49 leading 
life insurance companies, as shown in 
the table, the comparison is unfavor- 
able. 

Comment should be made on the 
fact that over the first-three-year pe- 
riod some of the companies main- 
tained an abnormally high percent- 
age of their assets in cash. In 1927 
and 1928, Company H had 41 per 
cent and 42 per cent, respectively, of 
its assets in cash, and in 1927, Com- 
pany K had 42 per cent of its assets 
on hand in the form of cash. Com- 
pared with the. average of 3.5 per 
cent in cash among the leading in- 
surance companies, this seems incon- 
sistent with good investment practice. 

In the second period, 1931 to 1936, 
there was, however, a definite trend 
toward a greater concentration of the 
companies’ assets in bonds and stocks. 
Nevertheless, Negro companies. still 
invested a large percentage of their 
assets in real estate and mortgage 
loans. Company D had as high as 93 
per cent of its assets for two consecu- 
tive years in real estate alone. 

Up to 1935 no one of the leading 
Negro companies met the averages in 
diversification of the 49 leading in- 
surance companies in the United 
States. Further, not only did the 
Negro companies lack the proper di- 
versification in 1935 according to the 
49 leading insurance companies, but 
their assets were generally concen- 
trated in the two types of securities 
affording the least safety of prin- 
cipal and yield, real estate and mort- 
gage loans (about which more will be 
said later.) This last statement is 
generally applicable to nine of the 
eleven companies. However, Com- 
pany A and Company G in 1935 con- 
centrated their investments in bonds 
to the extent of 75% and 62%, respec- 
tively. Though these percentages are 
more than the 47.3% average for the 
49 leading companies, their invest- 
ment record may prove better, if the 
bonds have been carefully selected, 
than those companies concentrating 
in real estate and mortgage loans. 

Looking at the quality of securities 
held by Negro life insurance com- 
panies, we should keep in mind the 
fiduciary relationship that exists be- 
tween the investment officials of the 
insurance companies and the policy- 
holders, the fact that the policies rep- 
resent funds invested to be dispensed 
to beneficiaries in case of death, ae- 
cident, or maturity at some later date. 
To that end, investment officials 
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should*act as reasonably prudent in- 
vestors. 


Bonp Ratings 


This table just presented shows the 
bond ratings of the portfolios of six 
of the eleven Negro companies listed 
in the previous table. Before refer- 
ring analytically to it, an explanation 
should be made concerning the rat- 
ings used. Moody’s, an impartial 
bond and stock rating agency, was 
used throughout for general consis- 
tency. Bonds carrying “Aaa” rating 
represent the highest type of bond 
investment. Principal and interest 
are protected by wide margins in 
which little fluctuation is discernible. 
Bonds earrying the “Aa” rating are 
one degree removed from the highest 
quality. Bonds carrying the “A” 
rating are still within the sound in- 
vestment classification. 

Bonds earrying the “Baa” rating 
comprise that large group of invest- 
ments which are neither very good 
nor very bad. This is the classifica- 
tion in which speculative elements be- 
gin distinetly to appear. Bonds car- 
rying the “B” rating are essentially 
speculative. Security of principal or 
interest is uncertain. If any invest- 
ment characteristic is present it is 
distinetly subordinate to uncertainties 
and speculative elements. 

Bonds carrying “Caa,” or “Ca,” 
and “C” ratings have decidedly poor 
statistical standing and in fact often 
include issues in default. 

The table includes a classification 
of unlisted bonds. These bonds were 
not listed in Moody’s for the year in 
which they were acquired or for the 
other years as mentioned. Some in 
that class, even though not listed, may 
have been good, but a large percent- 
age of them, as specifically revealed 
in company reports to the Division of 
Insurance of the State of Ohio, were 
generally poor. It is not meant here 
to imply that listed securities neces- 
sarily represent the best types for in- 
vestment purposes. If a thorough 
and impartial analysis were made of 
particular unlisted securities for 
sound investment purposes, their rec- 
ord might prove to be better than 
that of the listed securities. How- 
ever, owners and policyholders have 
a right to know the quality of in- 
vestments which their company is 
making, but for the general publie, 
this is impossible unless companies 
purchase securities that are listed and 
rated by impartial security rating 
agencies. 


Quauity oF Bonps AND Stocks 
SELECTED BY NEGRO COMPANIES 


In the table, the date of acquisition 
refers to the year in which the securi- 
ties were purchased. Certain other 
dates are included in the table. They 
were selected as nearly uniformly as 
possible, but because of a receiver- 
ship in a certain year, or because a 
particular company did not operate 
in Ohio in that year, absolute uni- 
formity was impossible. 


Company “A” unquestionably did a 
better job of selecting its bonds for 
investment in the year in which it ae- 
quired them than did any of the other 
five companies. Eighty-nine per cent 
of the bonds purchased were of the 
two highest types. Only 3%, aecord- 
ing to Moody’s ratings, would show 
elements of speculation. Six per cent, 
of course, are unlisted. These may 
represent issues in default or other 
types. 

Because Company “A” did not op- 
erate in Ohio in 1930 or in 1934, we 
cannot see a gradual trend in the 
company’s portfolio. However, look- 
ing to 1935, it is evident that the 
company’s portfolio had only 10% of 
its bonds in the two highest grades. 
Nevertheless, 79% of the company’s 
bonds were still in the “sound” in- 
vestment class, 8% showed elements 
of speculation, but only 3% were in 
the unlisted class in 1935, as com- 
pared with 6% on the date of ac- 
quisition. 

It is reasonable to conclude that 
Company “A” has done and is doing 
a good job of selecting its bonds for 
investment purposes. 

In 1934, as revealed by the com- 
pany’s report to the: Ohio Insurance 
Examiners in 1935, Company “A” 
had only 4% of its assets in stocks, 
some of which represent fair invest- 
ments. Some of the stocks included 
American Telephone and Telegraph, 
Common, Coea Cola Class A, Pre- 
ferred, and others. However, one in- 
vestment, judged from the market 
value in 1934, did not prove to be 
particularly sound. The investment 
was in Georgia Power, $6.00 Pre- 
ferred. The book value and cost were 
$100,125, but the market value in 
1934 was only $53,000. 

Reviewing Company “B’s” bond in- 
vestments, it is evident from the 
table that the company knowingly aec- 
quired bonds 29% of which, accord- 
ing to Moody’s ratings, would show 
elements of speculation, and 54% of 
which were unlisted. Only 3% rep- 
resented purchases of the highest 
type, and only 14% would be consid- 
ered sound investments. 

In 1929, Company “B” had no high 
class bonds in its portfolio, and 37% 
of its holdings, according to Moody’s 
ratings, would be classed as specula- 
tive with elements of insecurity and 
uncertainty as to the payment of 
principal and interest. Seven per 
cent were of the lowest type, and 
57% were unlisted. 

In 1934 Company “B” was appar- 
ently doing a better job of investing, 
for its portfolio contained bonds 
38% of which were in the sound in- 
vestment class, 41% of medium grade 
bonds, 20% in the unlisted, and 2% 
in the lowest class, according to 
Moody’s ratings. The company showed 
a definite trend towards reducing its 
holdings in the undesirable unlisted 
classification. 

Company “B’s” portfolio showed 
little change from 1934 to 1935, ex- 
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cept that its holdings in the unlisted 
class was reduced by 3%. 

On the whole, it is reasonable to 
conclude that company “B’s” invest- 
ment program in bonds is speculative 
and marked with uncertainty as to 
payments on interest and principal. 

Company “B’s” investment in 
stocks is very poor for an insurance 
company, many of the stocks being 
in companies that have gone out of 
business. 

Turning to an analysis of the in- 
vestment program of Company “C” 
for the years selected, the table shows 
that the company did not furnish in 
its report to the Ohio Insurance 
Examiners the date in which the com- 
pany acquired its bonds and it is im- 
possible, therefore, to determine from 
the reports the quality of the bonds 
at the time of purchase. The table, 
however, presents data for 1929 and 
1934 which show that the company 
had 32% of its bonds classed as of a 
very speculative type, and the re- 
mainder in the unlisted category in 
1929, and that by 1934 the company’s 
bond holdings had gone from bad to 
worse with 18% meriting the lowest 
of Moody’s ratings and 82% falling 
into the unlisted classification. 

Apparently on the basis of the 
poor quality of company “C’s” port- 
folio, the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the State of Ohio, wrote the 
company stating that the department 
felt “it would not be justified in is- 
suing a 1935 renewal license to the 
company unless (the company) made 
definite plans for immediately 
strengthening its financial position.” 

This letter perhaps accounts for 
the marked change in the 1935 port- 
folio. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
company’s bonds were of the highest 
type, and another 55%, though not 
of the highest type, represented 
sound investments, according to 
Moody. Only 12% of company 
“C’s” bonds now were of medium 
quality, and the remarkable change 
from 82% in 1934 to only 4% in 1935 
of bonds in the unlisted class should 
be noticed. 

On the basis of the ratings of Com- 
pany “C’s” bond holdings for 1935 it 
is reasonable to conclude that the com- 
pany’s investments in bonds are good, 
though the record for previous years 
was very poor. 

The company’s selection in stocks 
likewise was poor prior to 1935, so 
poor, in fact, that in 1935 the com- 
pany wrote practically all of its hold- 
ings in stocks off its books, taking a 
total loss of $23,460, approximately 
the price the company paid for them. 

An analysis of the bond ratings of 
Company “D” definitely reveals the 
general imprudence of the investment 
officials for the corporation as a life 
insurance company. The table reveals 
that in the year in which they were 
acquired, 43% of the bonds were in 
that unfavorable “unlisted” classifi- 
cation, 31% were classed as being 
none too sound, while only 19% were 
of the type best adapted to meet the 
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purposes of life insurance invest- 
ments. 

The table reveals that in 1930 Com- 
pany “D’s” bond portfolio very 
markedly depreciated. Only 16%, in 
1930, as against 27%, on the acquired 
date, were high class investments. 
Twenty-six per cent would, accord- 
ing to Moody’s ratings, have domi- 
nant evidences of speculation in them, 
54% merited Moody’s poorest ratings, 
and 4% were in the “unlisted” clas- 
sification. 

Company “D” made imprudent in- 
vestments not only in bonds of all 
types in the United States, but also 
in bonds of foreign countries and for- 
eign corporations. Examples in point 
are: 

Cost to the 1936 
Company Rating 
$ 9,225 Unlisted 


Bond Description 
Bank of Silesian Landown- 
ers Association ............+ 
Department of Antioquia 


(Columbia) 14,100 Caa 
Department of Cundinar- 
13,987 Caa 


German Consolidated Mu- 

nicipal Loan of German 

Savings Banks .............. 9,425 Unlisted 
Havana Electric Railway.... 9,175 Ca 
Agricultural Mortgage Bank 9,175 Default 
Rudolph Karstradt (Ger- 


19,950 Default 
Rudolph Karstradt (Ger- 
17,595 Default 


The Superintendent of Insurance 
for the State of Ohio questioned the 
legality of such (and many other) 
foreign investments, writing, “The 
securities issued from governments of 
foreign countries are not permissible 
investments under Ohio laws. Please 
advise if such . . . meet the require- 
ments of the laws of the State in 
which your company is domiciled.” 
The company, through its second vice- 
president and comptroller, replied, 
“It is our understanding that the 
code (of the State in which the com- 
pany is domiciled) does not recognize 
foreign bonds as proper investments 
for insurance companies. 

“These bonds were purchased 
through an oversight, due to the reec- 
ommendation of a bonding house that 
they were good investments . . . Sub- 
sequently, when our error was dis- 
covered, the present financial depres- 
sion had developed, causing such a 
reduction in . . . temporary values, 
that it was deemed inexpedient to dis- 
pose of same and take a loss in view 
of the general opinion that normal 
times would bring the value of these 


bonds back to cost, but can assure - 


you that as soon as the present finan- 
cial depression has passed, these 
bonds will be disposed of at the best 
available market value.” 

There is little doubt that such prae- 
tices are evidences of manipulations, 
collusion, and swindles of the first 
order, leaving little wonder that the 
company failed in 1931. 

The company’s history in its stock 
speculation was no better. Invest- 
ments in industrials predominated. 

Further, in security transactions, 
Company “D’s” officials subjected the 
company to losses. In 1930 the com- 
pany sold securities at prices which 
revealed the following losses: 
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Secur- Sale Par Loss 

ity Price Value Cost OnSale 
Bonds $256,490 $263,000 $266,085 $9,593 
Stocks 39,748 42,400 76,750 37,002 


Looking to the bond investments of 
Company “E,” there is evidence to 
show that on dates of acquisition, 
57% represented bonds of the high- 
est type, 9% were in bonds of fairly 
good quality and 34% were in the 
“unlisted” classification. By 1930 the 
company’s bond investments had de- 
preciated in quality for 40% were in 
bonds in which evidences of specula- 
tion were present, and 51%, as com- 
pared with 34% on acquired dates, 
were in the “unlisted” and poorest 
groups. 

In 1934 and 1935 the company’s 
bond portfolio appreciated in qual- 
ity only slightly. 

In general, the table reveals that 
Company “E’s” bond investments are 
only fairly sound. Criticism should 
be leveled at the company’s high per- 
centage in “unlisted” securities shown 
in each of the selected years. 

Company “F” went into receiver- 
ship in 1930, and perhaps as respon- 
sible for it as any other factor was 
the very high percentage, 72%, of its 
bond investments being in securities 
of the “unlisted” class on dates of 
acquisition. The Company had about 
as much, 13% and 14%, respectively, 
in low grade bonds. Such selections 
evidence imprudent investment analy- 
sis. 

Even after Company “F” reorgan- 
ized and started business again, its 
investment portfolio in 1934 and 
1935 showed no improvement, in fact 
it seemed slightly worse, especially in 
1935. In 1934 and 1935 the Com- 
pany had 78% and 80%, respectively, 
of its bond investments in the lowest 
of Moody’s ratings and in the “un- 
listed” classification. Its “quality” 
bonds were 14% and 12%, respective- 
ly, for 1934 and 1935. 

In summary, it is safe to say that 
the foregoing evidence indicates that 
two of the six companies had the best 
of investment intentions by purchas- 
ing most of their bonds of the highest 
guality class, according to Moody’s 
ratings, though the bonds may have 
depreciated somewhat over a period 
of years. Three of the companies ap- 
parently were heedless of good in- 
vestment analysis and purchased 
bonds with generally poor ratings. 
Five of the companies had by far too 
great a proportion of bonds in the 
“unlisted” classification. 

Finally, the data presented leads 
us to conclude that there is very defi- 
nitely great room and need for better 
bond and stock investment anaylsis 
by investment officials of Negro life 
insurance companies. 


INVESTMENT BY NEGRO COMPANIES IN 
Estate AND MortGaGE Loans 

Having disposed of the quality of 
bond and stock holdings by the lead- 
ing Negro life insurance companies, 
we turn to the problem of real estate 
and mortgage loans investments by 
these companies. Referring back to 


Table LII we note the abnormally 
high real estate holdings by Negro 
life insurance companies over the 
years 1927 to 1935—some companies 
having as high as 87%, 89%, and 
93% of their assets in such invest- 
ments as compared with about 10% 
in real estate and 23% in mortgage 
loans, both items totaling about 32%, 
for the 49 leading insurance com- 
panies in the United States. 

Mortgage loans themselves have 
been considered one of the most de- 
sirable forms of investment for life 
insurance companies because of safe- 
ty, stability, and interest yield. A 
more worthy or safer investment in 
the form of a proper loan to the hus- 
band and wife of an American fam- 
ily, for the purpose of constructing 
the most sacred thing known to 
Americans — a home — cannot be 
made. 

Yet such loans when improperly 
made often cause the property to re- 
vert to the insurance company 
through foreclosure proceedings, thus 
saddling the company with an expen- 
sive asset that is not easily liquidat- 
ed. Of course, in a boom real estate 
market it is possible that insurance 
companies might profit considerably 
from the sale of foreclosed property. 
Yet a depression may last such a long 
period of time, during which the in- 
surance company will be required to 
expend large sums for expenses on its 
real estate holdings, that there is a 
question as to whether or not the 
profit from the sale in boom times 
will compensate for the expensive 
outlay on the property during a long 
depression. 
~ Then, too, the real estate market is 
subject to gigantic swings, from 
booms to depression. Thus, a study 
of some twenty-four companies which 
had to be rehabilitated, reorganized, 
reinsured or liquidated in the past 
eight years in Ohio revealed the fact 
that the difficulties of fifteen of these 
companies here referred to came 
about because of real estate and mort- 
gage problems. 

Further, a special problem faces 
Negro Insurance companies in re- 
spect to their real estate and mort- 
gage loans. An analysis of the an- 
nual reports of Negro companies op- 
erating in Ohio reveals that most 
mortgage loans by these companies 
have been made on property in Ne- 
gro communities, and property in 
most cities wherein reside Negroes in 
large concentration, with few excep- 
tions, is subject to rapid deprecia- 
tion, causing Negro companies to 
overvalue the real property account 
on their books. Illustrative of such 
difficulties encountered is the case of 
a large Negro insurance company in 
its attempt, a few years ago, to obtain 
a voluntary assignment, by the com- 
pany’s policyholders, of the net re- 
serve of their individual policies to 
the company as a contribution to its 
surplus. Such an attempt, which 
was not allowed by certain state in- 
surance departments, would have per- 
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mitted the company to have written 
down real estate that was carried on 
the company’s books at some $300,- 
000 in excess of its actual value. 
Such an embarrassing situation per- 
haps would not have arisen had the 
company’s real estate item been much 
lower in proportion to the other as- 
sets of the company. 

Another case in point was illustrat- 
ed in the extracts by a professional 
appraisal firm in an appraisal of real 
estate and mortgage loans of still an- 
other Negro insurance company. The 
company’s home office was overvalued 
by more than $200,000 on the com- 
pany’s books. 

Likewise, some criticism should be 
leveled at some of the Negro insur- 
ance companies for the poor selection 
of mortgage loans and real estate 
holdings. In 1934, a Negro insurance 
company was criticized by a state in- 
surance department for holding such 
a large percentage of its assets in real 
estate, amounting to 65% thereof. 
With such a high percentage in such 
assets, the Company subjected itself 
to a poor yield on all of its invest- 
ments. As a result, in 1934, the Com- 
pany’s income was $472,138 while dis- 
bursements were $483,348, necessitat- 
ing the Company’s operating at a 
loss of $11,210. The heavy drag of 
so much real estate apparently had 
its effects. 

To substantiate further an impru- 
dent investment practice of a Negro 
life insurance company is illustrated 
by the following. The Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of the State of 
Ohio wrote officials of a large Negro 
Company, dated April 18, 1930: 
“Please advise fully in reference to 
the Crop Mortgage of $21,000 on 
Cotton Crop in Warehouse appraised 
at $21,500.” The Company replied: 
“The item set forth as the Crop 
Mortgage — we might say — strictly 
speaking, is not an investment. This 
Company holds « mortgage on a 
plantation in Mississippi, and on ac- 
count of the price of cotton at the 
time, accepted a mortgage on the cot- 
ton crop in lieu of payment due of 
principal and interest . . . will dis- 
pose of this crop as soon as the mar- 
ket is favorable.” 

In conclusion, concerning mort- 
gage loans and real estate invest- 
ments, it is fair to say that most of 
the leading Negro companies have too 
great a percentage of their assets in 
this type of security, most especially 
in real estate. Some of the companies 
have failed to use due care in lending 
on real estate, and as a result have 
found their portfolios burdened with 
property acquired by either foreclos- 
ure proceedings or by outright pur- 
chases. Though rentals, derived from 
property in communities wherein re- 
side a large Negro population, may 
be comparable to rentals of similarly 
classed property in other communi- 
ties of the typical American city, a 
buyers’ market usually exists in 
which the sale price of the property 
may not be commensurate with the 
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rental. This is a reasonable conclu- 
sion in consideration of the generally 
low economic power of Negroes as a 
whole. 

Though the foregoing concerning 
real estate and mortgages has been 
something of an indictment against 
the investment practices of Negro in- 
surance companies, not all of such 
companies merit the charge. One 
large Negro company is practicing 
prudent investment principles in this 
regard, as that Company’s annual re- 
ports to the Ohio Insurance Depart- 
ment reveal, Likewise, another com- 
pany has taken steps in 1936 to 
strengthen its financial position by 
disposing of much of its real estate. 

If a favorable sellers’ market in 
real estate should return, as has been 
advoeated, life insurance companies 
should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to dispose of much of their 
real estate holdings. 


COLLATERAL LOAN INVESTMENTS BY 
Necro INsuRANCE COMPANIES 


Collateral loans should represent 
only a small per cent of the assets 
of life insurance companies, and 
should be made only on such securi- 
ties as would be permissible for life 
insurance company investments, in 
the event the company should be obli- 
gated to hold the collateral until ma- 
turity. Further, insurance companies 
should be certain that the market 
value of such securities should be in 
excess of the amount loaned thereon. 

However, again, as in their invest- 
ments in other types of securities, 
some of the leading Negro life insur- 
ance companies have departed from 
good investment practices. 

In a letter from the Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, dated April 18, 
1930, to officials of a large Negro in- 
surance company, the State official 
stated, “The Collateral Loans .. . are 
apparently over loaned according to 
requirements of Ohio laws.” The 
company replied that “it had taken 
over (re-insured) another company 
and found in that company’s port- 
folio an asset which, so to speak, us- 
ing a slang phrase, was a ‘White Ele- 
phant’.”. The “White Elephant” 
amounted to $75,000 worth. 

Likewise, another company loaned 
$10,039 on securities of its own affil- 
iated companies, and when the affil- 
iates failed, the company was forced 
to take a total loss on its investment. 

Another case in point is that of a 
Negro insurance company doing a 
fairly large business. The Ohio in- 
surance examiners wrote the Com- 
pany, stating, “The Collateral Loans 
in force appear of questionable value 
inasmuch as only $3.60 was received 
in interest in 1929 on $26,089.92 of 
such loans, and the amount of $1,- 
178.89 was past due as of December 
31, 1929. Also, the amount loaned 
exceeds the market value in most in- 
stances.” Most of these loans were 
to businesses that are now defunct. 

From the foregoing, it is evident 
that some of the insurance companies 


under observation have been making 
collateral loans, the inherent nature 
of which would normally satisfy the 
investment requirements of life in- 
surance companies. However, there 
were instances in evidence to show 
that apparent due care was not taken 
in analyzing the security behind the 
loan. In other instances, the amount 
of the loan was greater than the mar- 
ket value of the collateral in strict 
violation of sound investment policy. 
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The foregoing reveals that in 1936 
the ten leading Negro life insurance 
companies operating in the United 
States, with assets of approximately 
$13,035,535, had about $160,636,896 
worth of life insurance in force, al- 
most exclusively on Negro lives. It 
further reveals that though the assets 
of these companies are fairly sound, 
they seem to be improperly diversi- 
fied for individual companies and for 
the companies as a whole, if judged by 
the standard set by the 49 leading life 
insurance companies doing most of 
the business in the United States, as 
of 1935. Though the leading Negro 
companies throughout the period 
studied have concentrated a high per- 
centage of their assets in real estate 
and mortgage loans with a low per- 
centage in bonds and stocks, the pres- 
ent trend, partially at the insistence 
of state insurance departments, seems 
to be in the opposite direction. 

Though there is indeed marked 
need for improvement in the quality 
of bonds selected for investment pur- 
poses by the leading Negro life insur- 
ance companies, the 1936 portfolios 
seemed to include bonds of better 
quality than did the portfolios of the 
previous five years. In full realiza- 
tion of the fact that bonds generally 
were subjected to lower ratings dur- 
ing the depression years, there is evi- 
dence that some of the companies 
purchased bonds not of the highest 
quality. However, most of the ten 
companies under observation had 
good investment intentions, and on 
the data of acquisition purchased 
bonds meriting high quality ratings. 
The past years revealed a tendency 
for Negro companies to select, for a 
large percentage of their bond selec- 
tion, bonds in an unlisted: classifica- 
tion, though the trend at present by 
these companies is toward investing 
in those securities that are listed and 
rated by impartial agencies, such as 
Moody’s. 

On the whole, the officials of the 
leading Negro life insurance compa- 
nies have not in the past years shown 
conclusive evidence by their invest- 
ments in all classes of securities, to 
be using the best investment prac- 
tices, and in some cases, have proved 
to be imprudent investors for the 
type of business that life insurance 
is. However, their present portfolios 
show some improvement, and with the 
advent of better economic conditions 
and pursuant to sounder investment 


principles and practices, Negro insur- 
ance companies bid fair to show 
greater financial strength. 


Louis H. ScuustTEer 


The Background of 
the Negro in Busi- 
ness 
(Continued from page 50) 


1840 the Negroes of this city had ac- 
quired $228,000 of real estate. Out 
of this group arose several successful 
Negroes. Among them should be not- 
ed Robert Harlan, the horseman; A. 
V. Thompson, the tailor; J. Presley 
and Thomas Ball, contractors; and 
Samuel T. Wileox, the general mer- 
chant, who was worth $60,000 in 
1859. 

Henry Boyd who had been held a 
slave in Kentucky was a unique suc- 
cess in Cincinnati. As a slave he had 
worked as a cabinet maker in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, but on holidays and 
afternoons he worked for himself. In 
this way he earned sufficient money 
to purchase his freedom. He came to 
Cincinnati to find work at his trade. 
Prejudice in that city against Negro 
mechanies blocked his way; but a new 
thought came to him and by going 
into business for himself, he solved 
his own problem. Boyd conceived the 
idea that people had been sleeping 
long enough on ticks held by slats, 
and he invented the corded-bed, the 
most comfortable bed prior to the 
use of springs in beds. In such beds 
Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster and 
Abraham Lincoln slept in what they 
considered great comfort. His busi- 
ness increased especially throughout 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 
The demand was such that Boyd had 
to employ twenty-five mechanics. He 
built up a creditable business and 
passed as a man of standing in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Robert Gordon, another Negro 
there, was doubtless a more interest- 
ing character. He was born the slave 
of a rich yachtsman in Richmond, 
Virginia. His master placed him in 
charge of a coal yard. He managed 
it so faithfully that his owner gave 
him all of the slack resulting from 
the handling of the coal. He sold this 
to local blacksmiths and thereby ac- 
cumulated thousands of dollars. With 
this money he purchased himself in 
1846. After inspecting several Negro 
settlements in the North, he went in- 
to the coal business in Cincinnati. 
He had then about $15,000. 

Gordon, however, made much more 
progress in this enterprise than his 
white competitors desired. They de- 
cided to drive him out of business by 
reducing the price of coal so as to 
make it unprofitable for Gordon to 
sell. Gordon was shrewd enough to 
fill all of his orders at the white coal 
yards by making his purchases 
through mulattoes who could pass for 
white. Later in the hard winter 
which followed came a general freez- 


ing on the Ohio River. This made it 
impossible to bring coal to Cinein- 
nati. Gordon then sold out his sup- 
ply at a high price. This good for- 
tune so increased his wealth that he 
was later in a position to invest much 
money in United States bonds during 
the Civil War and afterward in real 
estate on Walnut Hills in Cincinnati. 


James Forten attained success as 
a sailmaker in Philadelphia, and so 
did Robert Purvis as a business man 
in the same city. William Still had 
two coalyards in Philadelphia. The 
Negroes in Philadelphia had among 
them hundreds of prosperous cater- 
ers, mechanics, and artisans, and they 
owned property to the amount of 
$350,000 in 1832, $359,626 in 1837 
and $400,000 in 1847. Negroes 
owned considerable property and con- 
ducted business in Pittsburgh, Roch- 
ester, New York City, and Boston. 
Dr. James McCune Smith conducted 
two apothecary shops in New York 
City about a hundred years ago. In 
all of these cities, too, there were 
hundreds of Negroes gainfully em- 
ployed in various lines and in a posi- 
tion to give some support to their 
own enterprises. 


Books 


The Picture Poetry Book, by Ger- 
trude Parthenia MecBrown, is still 
popular with the children. It has 
been recently adopted in South Caro- 
lina, New York, and Louisiana. The 
book has been found very useful in 
the pre-school, or kindergarden. 


African Myths, by Carter G. Wood- 
son, which was published in 1928 and 
later reprinted to supply the demand, 
is still finding its way into new chan- 
nels. Both students and teachers ex- 
tensively use the folk literature in 
this volume. Through these stories 
they see Africa and Africans. 


To these books which have delighted 
children so much, Effie Lee Newsome 
will soon add a volume of verse for 
second grade pupils entitled, The 
Gladiola Garden. The book will be 
neatly printed in readable type, hand- 
somely bound, and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


African Heroes and Heroines, by 
Carter G. Woodson, which appeared 
in the first edition in 1939, is intended 
to introduce the American school chil- 
dren to the outstanding chieftains of 
Africa who had the courage to defend 
their land when invaded by the Eu- 
ropean conquerors. These stories will 


‘be inspirational to Negro children 


who have in their veins the same blood 
as these heroes and heroines, and at 
the same time white children will be 
delighted to know that the so-called 
backward Negro race has great men 
like those of other races. 


For fourth and fifth grade children 
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The Child’s Story of the Negro, by 
Jane Dabney Shackelford, is still 
meeting with a hearty weleome among 
all persons who would give the child 
of this stage of development some 
idea of how the Negro was brought 
from Africa to America, how he was 
held in slavery, how he was eman- 
cipated, and how well he has used his 
freedom. 


Negro Makers of History, by Car- 
ter G. Woodson, has appeared in a 
new edition with additional materials 
illustrated with pictures of persons 
who have recently been prominent be- 
fore the public. This book has also 
found its way to additional states and 
independent school districts. It is the 
most satisfactory statement of the 
background and the present status of 
the Negro on the level of the seventh 
grade child, and the book is so sim- 
plified that a bright sixth grade child 
may use it profitably. 


The Negro in Sports 


The Negro in Sports, by Edwin B. 
Henderson, has met with unusual suc- 
cess, for children in the schools are 
especially fond of this book. It has 
had a rapid sale although the first 
edition was brought out in November. 
It will be necessary to produce a sec- 
ond edition early in the year. Some 
of the following comments on this 
book show its value. 


“Please accept my very sincere con- 
gratulations on the excellent piece of 
work you have done in the collecting 
of your data on The Negro in Sports. 
I took the book home over the week- 
end and went over it carefully. This 
is a very valuable contribution to our 
literature and it has been done in a 
very excellent way. It is a book that 
ought to be in the hands of everyone 
who is interested in the history of 
physical education in America.”—J ay 
B. Nasu, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity; former president of the 
American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


“This is an excellent account, and 


you are to be congratulated indeed.”— . 


JessE Ferrinc Head of 
the Department of Health and Phys- 
ical Education of Teachers College, 
Columbia University in New York 
City; former president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 


“T have gone through it with interest 
and profit. It is a long needed book. 
It contains a wealth of information. 
It should be a challenge and an in- 
spiration to all of us.”—FREDERICK 
Maroney, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


... “Your fine book arrived. Good 
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job. There has been a need for just 
such a book. Congratulate you on do- 
ing this necessary job.”—JaMEs Ep- 
warRD Rogers, director, National 
Physical Education Service, of the 
National Recreation Association. 


... “I have glanced through the 
contents and find them very interest- 
ing. The chapters are well organized 
and contain a wealth of information 
which I am glad to have for reading 
and reference purposes.”—E. D. 
MiTCHELL, editor of the Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 


“The publication (The Negro wm 
Sports) is, by far, the most valuable 
volume ever printed on the history of 
the colored man in sports. For years 
there has been a decided need for such 
a book in the study of American ath- 
leties, and Dr. Henderson who has 
been identified with sports and phys- 
ieal education since his childhood 
days, has delved deep into his per- 
sonal experiences as well as the re- 
search laboratory for material for his 
enlightening literary contribution. 
This most timely publication traces 
the work of colored men in sports 
from the memorable days of Abram 
Molineaux Hewlitt, described as “the 
first teacher of gymnastics in Harvard 
College,” to the present parade of 
stars who are blazing brilliant trails 
in collegiate, amateur and profession- 
al fields of endeavor. ... The 360-page 
publication is full of such interesting 
and enlightening facts on colored 
sports history and many illustrations. 
It should prove valuable, too, to the 
schools and colleges which offer 
courses in the study of physical edu- 
cation as no study along this line 
would be complete without knowledge 
of the doings of dark-skinned ath- 
letes.”—ARTHUR CARTER, Sports Com- 
mentator for the Afro-American, in 
that paper for the week of Nov. 11, 
1939, 


“In his new book, The Negro in 
Sports, Edwin Bancroft Henderson, 
head of the department of health and 
physical education of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., colored public schools, 
traces the history and the develop- 
ment of Negro baseball and the long, 
losing struggle to introduce colored 
players into the National and Ameri- 
can Leagues, where—as anyone who 
has watched the better colored teams 
will tell you—a good many Afro- 
Americans belong, on their merit.” . . . 
—Joun LarpNer, North American 
News Alliance Sports Writer, The 
Washington Star, Nov. 21, 1939. 


“Here, in one compact volume, is the 
best chronicle to date of the deeds of 
great Negro athletes of the past and 
present. Long obscured by time and 
prejudice, unfamiliar names at last 
come to light as the forerunners of 
our contemporary athletic stars. The 
volume covers a span of some seventy 
years and is packed with fact. 


It is a far ery in football from 
Jackson and Lewis of Amherst to 
Washington and Strode of U.C.L.A., 
yet Mr. Henderson has managed to 
bridge the gap successfully. Wider 
still is the span of years between Bill 
Richmond and Joe Lewis in the prize 
ring, yet the author covers the dis- 
tance as if by magic. And indeed it 
is magic, this dogged persistence it 
must have taken to dig out the facts 
surrounding the performances of the 
earlier Negro athletes. Yet from Mar- 
shall of Harvard to Woodruff of Pitt, 
and from Rube Foster to Satchel 
Paige, Mr. Henderson has gathered 
a most amazing amount of data and 
put it together in readable form. 

In his book, the chapters on the 
athletic development of the Negro col- 
leges does much to acquaint the read- 
er with the extent of our own confer- 
ences and athletic associations. . . . 

Fans in practically any sport 
known in America will find their fa- 
vorite listed. Golf, tennis, soccer, 
weight-lifting, and a host of others 
are all adequately treated... . 

Mr. Henderson has done a grand 
job and one that deserves the heartiest 
applause. We can think of no 
better gift for a father to give to an 
athletically inclined son. The only 
trouble is that the son will have to 
wait until the old man is through with 
it after he sees its handsome jacket 
and large readable print. There are 
nearly one hundred illustrations from 
photographs, and appendix, and an 
index. Don’t pass it up.”—BusTER 
MILLER, in the New York Age for 
Nov. 18, 1939. 


“Professional and amateur Negroes 
in review, who have distinguished 
themselves in all manner of sports. 
Also an attempt to show the social 
significance of the contribution of 
Negro sportsmen to America and to 
the world.”—Woreester Sunday Tele- 
gram, December 17, 1939. 


“When Edwin Bancroft Henderson 
undertook the gathering of facts for 
his new book, ‘The Negro in Sports,’ 
he was struck by the paucity of ma- 
terial at hand. Very little authentic 
matter was to be obtained save by 
painstaking research. However, the 
task has been accomplished and today 
for the first time there is a recital 
of Negro prowess in athletics that 
certainly will serve until something 
better is turned up. 

“From the moment he notes that 
the first college physical director was 
a Negro, Mr. Henderson traces the 
activities of the Negro in all branches 
of sport. That was in 1859 at Har- 
vard, where A. Molineaux Hewlitt 
stepped in after 14 years of teaching 
boxing in Worcester. However, it was 
not until 1890 that you began to hear 
about Negro athletes on the college 
scene. Then it was that W. T. S. 
Jackson entered Amherst and W. H. 
Lewis went to Harvard, the former to 
gain fame in both track and football 
and the latter to be selected as an All- 
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America center in football for two 
seasons by the late Walter Camp. 

“The Negro race has produced some 
of the greatest boxers and fighters 
the world has ever seen. In 1898 they 
led all divisions save the middleweight, 
bantamweight, featherweight and fly- 
weight. It all started with Bill Rich- 
mond back in 1777, Staten Island 
born, and a successful competitor in 
England. Since then have come up 
such as Peter Jackson, George Dixon, 
Joe Gans, ‘Kid’ Chocolate, Jack John- 
son, Sam Langford, Joe Louis and 
Henry Armstrong, to mention a few. 

“Among the sprinters, Springfield’s 
Howard P. Drew takes precedence 
over a long line of able performers. 
He was the first of a band of speed 
merchants destined to crash records 
right and left. Since Drew have come 
such as De Hart Hubbard, Eddie 
Tolan, Ralph Metcalfe, Jesse Owens 
and many others. 

“Another Springfield Negro, Fritz 
Pollard, not only became a great foot- 
ball player at Brown, but also quali- 
fied as a hurdler of great accomplish- 
ments. Also there was Matt Bullock, 
who gained fame with Dartmouth 
elevens; Paul Robeson, whose feats 
at Rutgers earned him two All- 
America selections; ‘Brud’ Holland, 
Cornell’s great end, and plenty of 
others. 

“The Negro, it is pointed out, has 
made much of himself in basketball. 
One of the outstanding teams of to- 
day, the Renaissance, has compiled 
one of the really great records of the 
pastime and is currently professional 
national champion. But in baseball, 
it has been a different story. Organ- 
ized baseball does not recognize the 
Negro and he has been forced to shift 
for himself, with the result that while 
many outstanding performers have 
been produced, their light has been 
hidden under the well-known basket. 
Such things as Negro teams defeating 
major league clubs are not unknown 
by any means. 

“So the story goes on and on 
through various sports—tennis, golf, 
the running turf—each coming up 
with its stellar performers. Crusaders 
for the Negro will find plenty of am- 
munition for their cause in this tale.” 
—A. L. 8. Wood in the Springfield 
Union, December 9, 1939. 


Edwin Bancroft Henderson is wide- 
ly known as the head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education in the 
Washington High Schools. The au- 
thor is well qualified to write the ac- 
count of the Negro in this role be- 
cause the most significant years of his 
life have been spent gaining prepara- 
tion and experience in his chosen field. 
With Garnet C. Wilkinson and Wil- 
liam A. Joiner as collaborators, more- 
over, the author edited, for the years 
1910-13, The Official Handbook, Inter- 
Scholastic Athletic Association of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 
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What the Associa- 

tion for the Study 

of Negro Life and 
History Does to 
Promote Truth 


Publishes magazines 
Researches in Negro History 


Directs studies in clubs and 
schools 


Promotes the home study of the 
Negro by mail 


Produces texts on the Negro for 
schools and colleges 


Collects and preserves the valu- 
able documents of Negro His- 
tory 


Supplies libraries with special 
collections of rare books on 
the Negro 


Educates promising and enter- 
prising young men for ser- 
vice in historical research 


Its Promoters Are 


1. Well-known gentlemen like Har- 
old H. Swift, C. B. Powell, T. W. 
Noyes, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Harvey Ingham, Robert R. Moton, 
and F, D. Patterson. 


2. Distinguished scholars like Roland 
G. Usher, Frederick L. Hoffman, 
Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. An- 
drews, H. N. Sherwood, Franz 
Boas, Thomas P. Martin, and W. 
Dodd. 


Negro History Week, 
February 11 to 18 


What You May Do at That Time 
to Promote the Truth 


1. Organize your community through 
committees for the celebration. 


2. Appeal to your board of eduea- 
tion for the adoption of textbooks 
of Negro history and literature 
for courses in the schools. 


3. Interest your library and school 
in securing a shelf of scientific 
works on the Negro and pictures 
of distinguished men of the race. 


4. Set aside one day of the week as 
a Book and Picture Fund Day 
when all will be called upon to as- 
sist in raising funds to buy books 
and pictures of Negroes for your 
schools and libraries. 


5. Urge everyone to write the Asso- 
ciation all he knows about Negro 
family history and to send it any 
important documents bearing on 
the record of the Negro. 


6. Organize a branch of the Associa- 
tion in the largest city in your 
State. It requires only ten mem- 
bers paying annually the active 
membership fee of $3.00 each, 
which entitles each member to The 
Journal of Negro History. Sus- 
taining members pay $1.00 a year 
and receive The Negro History 
Bulletin. Children organized as 
clubs pay 50 cents each for plans 
and guides. 


Purchase for $3.25 the Associa- 
tion’s African Background Out- 
lined or Handbook for the Study 
of the Negro. All study clubs and 
adult education classes need this 
book for a guide. The study of 
the Negro is thereby simplified. 


Facts to be Remem- 
bered 


Liberator, established to advocate 
freedom of the Negro, was launched 
by William Lloyd Garrison in Boston 
on the first day of January, 1831. 


The Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued by Abraham Lincoln on Jan- 
vary 1, 1863. The Virgin Islands 
were purchased by the United States 
on January 17, 1917. 


On January 1, 990, the Arabs dis- 
covered in great glory the progres- 
sive African kingdom called Kumbi, 
or Ghana. On January 21, 1824, 
Osai Tutu Kwamina, the king of the 
Ashanti, defended his soil against 
soldiers of Great Britain under Sir 
Charles MeCarthy and defeated him 
in the battle of Assamako. 


Paul Cuffe, an owner of three ves- 
sels on the high seas and the first ae- 
tual colonizationist, was born Jan- 
uary 17, 1759. Lott Carey, who was 
born January 23, 1821, sailed for the 
African shores to be a missionary and 
educator in Liberia, which to some 
extent resulted from the efforts made 
by Paul Cuffe. 

Lueretia Mott, a Pennsylvania 
abolitionist, was born January 3, 
1793; Benjamin Lundy, the coloniza- 
tionist, January 4, 1789; Charles Sum- 
ner, the fearless advocate of equality 
and justice, January 6, 1811; Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a supporter of the 
anti-slavery movement, January 17, 
1706; Bishop William Capers, a 
Southern white man, the founder of 
missions for Negroes in South Caro- 
lina, January 26, 1790; George S. 
Boutwell, a friend of the Negro, 
January 28, 1818; Thomas Paine, an 
advoeate of freedom, January 29, 
1737; and Anthony Benezet, a 
teacher of Negroes and promoter of 
the anti-slavery cause, January 31, 
1713. 


Book of the Month 


In Echoes from the Hills, a book 
of poems by Bessie Woodson Yancey, 
the sister of Carter G. Woodson, the 
historian (The Associated Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., $1.10 by mail), 
are interesting thoughts on life and 
its problems. The first of these 
verses deal with the beauty of West 
Virginia and the Middle West, but 
most of them interpret the life of 
the neglected people who live in 
those parts. Some of these poems 
are in dialect and some in prose. 
Taken as a whole, the book reflects 
the history of the period in which 
the author has lived. 

More than half of these poems are 
intended for children and for those 
who have to work with them. “Moun- 
tain Stream,” “Night,” “Winter,” 
“Miscreant,” “May,” “June,” and 
“Summer-Moon” are intended to in- 


troduce children to nature and incul- 
eate an appreciation of its beauty. 
In such poems as “Harmony,” “Con- 
tentment,” “Where Do You Live,” 
“Dreams,” “Supply,” “Service,” 
““Recompense” “Assets” the 
thought is deepened to the extent of 
understanding life in its broadest as- 
pects. In “‘Comradery,”’ “The Price,” 
“Give Him a Chance,” “Real Sport,” 
“Ambassador,” “After a Visit to the 
Home of Ex-Slaves,” “A Toast to 
Colored Girls,” “Forward Ethiopia,” 
“The Negro Woman,” “Whistlin’ 
Sam” and “Sunshine Sammy,” the 
problem of the Negro in America 
comes to the foreground. The hu- 
morous side of the Negro is apparent 
in such poems as “Backslider,”’ 
“Signs of Spring,” “Below de Line,” 
“Loafin’,” “Strategy,” ‘“Possum- 
Huntin’,” “Disciplinarian,” and 
“Knee-Deep and Try It.” 


Questions on the 
December Issue 


Discuss the early efforts of the 


3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. R 


15. 
16. 


Negro in professions before 
emancipation. 
Tell the story of Wilcie Elfe. 
(You may choose another up- 
standing person instead.) 
Note with special interest the 
fact that the Negro professional 
man has had to perform more 
than one function at a time in 
order to make a living. Give 
examples. 
Sketch the lives of noted Ne- 
groes in the field of law, medi- 
cine, the arts, education, writ- 
ing and religion. 
Trace the plight of the Freed- 
men who aspired to the profes- 
sions. 
Give special attention to statis- 
tics on page 44. How do you 
account for the decrease in 
photographers, physicians and 
managers of billiard rooms, 
dance halls, skating rinks, etc.? 
Likewise, account for the in- 
crease in the other professions. 
In which decade did the great- 
est increase occur and in which 
profession? 
What evidence have you that 
the Negro does not support his 
professional brother in_ busi- 
ness? Have you evidence that 
shows that the Negro does sup- 

rt his brother? 

ist some handicaps that the 
Negro must overcome to become 
a successful professional man. 
Include economic, social, and 
cultural difficulties. 
Make a statement concerning 
the great difficulties that the 
rural Negro physician faces and 
then state the great service that 
he could render if he could 
overcome the difficulties. 
Account for the fact that in 
many of the more _ technical 
professions you find very few 
Negroes. 
Who holds the greatest amount 
of influence in your communi- 
ty? What Negroes in profes- 
sions have the greatest amount 
of influence and social conspic- 
uousness? 
List some of the problems in 
health that are awaiting analy- 
sis. 
Discuss the recent tendencies 
among Negroes in professions. 
List those of national impor- 
tance in your own community 
or nearby. 
emember one fact from the 
“Things to Remember” para- 
graphs. 
Order material for Negro His- 
tory Week NOW. 
Review the articles entitled “The 
Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History,” “The Problem of 
Teaching Negro History in the 
Elementary School,” “The 
Teaching of Negro History in 
Secondary Schools,” and “The 
Observance of the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of Public Education 
for Negroes in the District of 
Columbia.” 
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